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STATE FARM REPORT 


Facts of interest from State Farm Life Insurance Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 
affiliate of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 
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STATE FARM LIFE BEGINS 
OPERATIONS IN NEW JERSEY 
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State Farm’s first New Jersey office is located in the Styertown development, Clifton, shown above. 
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Noted Tax Authority 
Becomes Consultant 
On Estate Planning 


William J. Bowe, Pro- 
fessor of Law at Van- 
derbilt University and 
nationally known au- 
thority and writer on 
taxes and estate plan- 
ning, has been named 
Tax Counsel for State 
Farm Life’s Legal De- 
partment. 

Dr. Bowe has been admitted to the 
Bar in New York, Massachusetts and 
Tennessee. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Law Institute and Committee Chair- 
man on Draftsmanship of Wills and 
Trusts, American Bar Association. 





Dr. Wm. J. Bowe 








Name New Assistant 
Vice-President for 
Birmingham Office 


James B. Christopher 
has been appointed 
assistant vice-president 
of State Farm Life In- 
surance Company in 
the company’s Gulf 
Head Office, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

Mr. Christopher, 
who joined State Farm 
in 1947 as an underwriter, was formerly 
Director of Risk Commitment in State 
Farm’s Pacific Head Office, Berkeley, 
California. He now replaces Kenneth 
Hunsaker, who has been promoted to 
Assistant State Director of Alabama. 


James B. 
Christopher 


Company opens first 
“GARDEN STATE”’ office, 
starts appointing 
agents, managers 


Last April, State Farm 
Life Insurance Com- 
pany officially began 
operating in New Jersey 
under thesupervision of 
Duane M. Paul, newly- 
appointed State Di- 
rector. 

New Jersey, which is 
now being served by 
State Farm Mutual (autoinsurance) and 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 
as well, becomes the 41st state in the 
companies’ expanding operating terri- 
tory. 

“Our prime objective,” says Mr. Paul, 
“is to build a New Jersey agency force 
second to none. 

“The first managers have already been 
selected. They are the nucleus of our 
force, and their first job is to appoint 
full-time agents, a number of whom will 
be selected as managers at an early date. 
We'll need twenty-five or more mana- 
gers trained and ready to start organiz- 
ing new territories early next year.” 


Top agent trainer 


Duane Paul started with State Farm as 
an agent in 1939. In 1945, after a three 
year tour of Navy duty, he was ap- 
pointed a District Manager in Wash- 
ington, D 

During his stint as manager, Mr. Paul 
trained many agents who eee stepped 
up to field management positions. 

The opening of New Jersey is just one 
hase of a long-range State Farm plan 
or further expansion into the eastern 

seaboard region. 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneaeeeeee*? 
* This is another in a series which is pul 
$ lished at regular intervals to acquaint yo 
$ with facts of interest concerning State Fart 
° 
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Duane M. Paul 


Life Insurance Company. 
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They said this period 
was upside down! 


The American business man is a firm believer 
in signs. Along with such well-known mottoes as 
“THINK” and “DO IT NOW”, he is likely 

to cherish—in a corner of his inner sanctum— 

a personal symbol of his life and times. 


The one illustrated came originally from the 
printing industry. But the fussy fault-finder 
who is ready to question anything— including 
the right-side-upness of a period—can be found, 
in less exaggerated form, in many fields. 


The trained life underwriter confronted with 
this type of prospect recognizes that patience 
and perseverance are the keys to successful 
counselling. It is then that the creative 
teamwork of agent and company takes over. 
When that teamwork functions smoothly, the 
insured gets maximum service, maximum 
protection. Nobody can find fault with that. 


The signs and slogans of business are footnotes to the 
history of our times. For ninety years, the Provident 
Mutual underwriter has shared in American history by 
providing an ever-increasing amount of the family security 
that bulwarks our American freedom and enterprise. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


are our specialty 
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Tnqu iries invited 


WALTER C. GOREY CO. 





THOUGHTS 


Life Insurance is as_ natural 
among free men as the planting 
and harvesting of crops. Indeed 
Life Insurance is the planting, by 
choice, of financial seeds that will 
mature with careful watching . 
and provide a harvest of inde- 
pendence to those for whom it 
was intended. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
David O. McKay, Pres. Solt Lake City - Utoh 








life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 


Month 


January .....00. 
February ....... 


MT iB. 36%clcness 
August .. 


Total eight months 
September ..... 
October ....... 
November ...... 
December ...... 


eee 
August 


Total eight months 
September ..... 
October ....... 
November ...... 
December ...... 


SORUMEY 2 ic cccce 
February ....... 


Total eight months 
September ..... 
oe 
November ...... 
December 
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February ....... 


1 RS eee 
August ... 


Total eight months 
September 
October 

November ..... 
December ...... 


4 Change 


from 


1955 1954-1955 


























TOTAL INSURANCE 
1953 1954 
$2,354 $2,586 $3,056 
2,662 2,781 3,314 
3,389 3,426 3,777 
3,246 3,185 5.596** 
3,121 3,338 3,612 
3,223 3,189 3,995 
2,919 3,202 3,561 
2,851 2,993 3,645 
$23,765 $24,888 $30,641** 
2,757 2,985 
2,870 3,072 
3,038 10,271 
3,735 4,085 
$36,165* $44,878* 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
$1,653 $1,746 $2,187 
1,725 1.857 2,179 
2,183 2,381 2,760 
2,062 2,190 2,486 
2,023 2,148 2,565 
2,112 2,221 2,728 
1,970 2,058 2,397 
1,847 2,076 2,548 
$15,575 $16,770 $19,855 
1,788 1,945 
1,924 2,086 
1,966 2,239 
2,215 2,459 
$23,468" $25,034* 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
$458 $420 $503 
543 516 529 
593 565 573 
553 539 525 
619 596 607 
553 543 570 
508 510 528 
535 536 540 
$4,362 $4,312 $4,435 
528 535 
572 598 
559 563 
485 49! 
$6,506 $6,585 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 
$243 $420 $366 
394 408 606 
613 480 444 
631 456 2,585** 
479 594 440 
558 425 697 
44) 634 636 
469 381 557 
$3,828 $3,806 $6,351** 
44| 478 
374 388 
513 7,469 
1,035 1,135 
$6,191* $13,259* 
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0% 
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67% 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the ex- 
clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 
figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 
Institute of Life Insurance. 
** These monthly and total figures include an additional $1,925,000,000 of 
Federal Employees’ Group Life added to the original estimate in April, 1955. 
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states. 


life insurance stocks 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Bid Price 


1955 Range Sept. 
High Low 15, 1955 

Aetna Life Insurance Co. 275 163 240 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. 156 90 145 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 121 102 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 574 
Continental Assurance Co. 200 
Franklin Life insurance Co. (Old) = 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. (New) 8 106 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. 125 
Kansas City Life Ins. Co. 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (a) 
Travelers Insurance Co. (Old) 
Travelers Insurance Co. (New) 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. (Adj.) (b) 
Travelers Insurance Co. (Adj.) (c) 


(a) Adjusted for 15% stock dividend 
(b) Adjusted for 50% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 20 for | split and 25% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


EW MEXICO SHOWED THE GREATEST RATE OF IN- 
ae in ordinary life insurance sales in July with 
Florida and New Hampshire tied for second, it is 
reported by the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, which has analyzed July sales by states 
and leading cities. Countrywide, ordinary business in- 
creased 17% in July, compared with July, 1954, while 
New Mexico sales gained 53%. In Florida and New 
Hampshire, July sales were 29% over a year ago. 

For the first seven months, with national ordinary 
sales up 18% from the year before, Nevada led with 
an increase of 58%, with Montana in second place, 
up 40% from the corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Los Angeles showed the 
greatest rate of increase for July, with a gain cf 37% 
Detroit was next, with purchases up 34%. Detroit led 
for the seven months, showing a gain of 30%. 


new directors 


Atlantic Life (Va.): Paul C. Moore, vice-president and 
actuary. 


Empire L. & A. (Ind.): James W. Hurt, assistant vice- 
president. 


Security Benefit (Kans.): Henry A. Bubb, president, Cap- 
itol Federal Savings and Loan Association of Topeka. 
He succeeds the late Joseph F. Sheen. 


United States Life (N. Y.): Joseph P. Binns, general man- 
ager and executive vice-president of the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel in New York and vice-president of the 
Hilton Hotels Corporation. 
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A fast growing, progressive company. 
A definite plan for advancement. 

A new and modern contract. 

A liberal financing plan. 

A bonus of $1.50 per thousand on paid 
business for NGA winners. 

A bonus of $550.00 for receiving 

Cc. L. U. designation. 


>. Frank Clement 


Chorge of Agencie 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


Roanoke 10, Virginia Paul C. Buford, President 





Protection 
to Age 65 


Endowment Double Indemnity | Triple Indemnity 


at Age 65 Death Benefit Death Benefit 


sell 8 in One! 


COMPLETE coverage at an extremely 
LOW rate means MORE SALES with 
this EXCLUSIVE United Policy 


Non-Cancellable | Non-Cancellable 
Accident Benefit | Health Benefit 


ee 


Hospitalization Waiver of 
' | 
Nurse Coverage | Premium 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 
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Why does the man who sells Living Insurance speak up? 


It’s late at the PTA meeting. Some- 
one is needed to organize next year’s 
program. 

Again and again where good 
neighbors share the load in com- 
munity projects — Red Cross, PTA, 
Community Chest and many others 
— the Man from Equitable is a will- 
ing volunteer. After work, he shows 
the same spirit of service that marks 
his business day. 

As a life underwriter, he spends 
his working hours thinking of others 


— their hopes, their fears, their 
dreams. The Man from Equitable 
shows them how to turn these 
dreams into happy reality — with 
Living Insurance. This is modern 
insurance that stresses benefits for 
the living. Benefits for the policy- 
holder himself while he lives. If he 
dies, benefits for the family that 
lives on after him. 

This concept of Living Insurance 
is dynamic —a real aid that sim- 
plifies the work of the Life Under- 


writer. It is a positive approach to 
selling that can lead to increasing 
sales volume. 

And in making his daily calls the 
Man from Equitable can count on 
a return that is more than money. 
It comes from the knowledge that 
more and more families live without 
fear of the future because of the 
Living Insurance he has sold them. 

This is the big reward of service 
— a reward that makes hard work 
worthwhile. 


THE EQUITABLE tire assurance Society OF THE U.S. 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Editor in Chief 
Alfred M. Best 


Editors 
John F. Guilfoyle 
Thomas J. Lewis 
Robert W. Lord, C.L.U. 
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Herbert C. Endly 
Gordon Goodwin 


Make-Up Editor 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 
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Arthur Snyder 
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Production Manager 
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NATIONWIDE BRANCHES 


Western 


RAYMOND T. SMITH, Vice-President 
FRANK J. MATRE, Sales Mgr. 

W. LAWRENCE HOWE, Spec. Rep. 
DAVID R. BEASLEY, Spec. Rep. 
10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


East Central 


PAYSON H. RYAN, Vice-President 
FELIX T. McCARTHY, Jr., Spec. Rep. 
Ingalls Bidg., 6 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2 


New England 


WALTER A. SPANGLER, Manager 
ROLAND H. BURCHSTEAD, Spec. Rep. 
13 Stanhope St., Boston 16 


Eastern 


ELLIOTT SEWARD, Spec. Rep. 
FRANK WALDRON, Spec. Rep. 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Middle Atlantic 


HOWARD J. ADER, Manager 
1208 Nelson St., Richmond 26, Va. 


Southeastern 
22 Marietta St., Atlanta $3, Ga. 


South Central 


GENE HANSELMANN, Manager 
151 Lynda Drive, Chattanooga 5 


Southwestern 


ROBERT S. BEGIEN, Manager 
ROBERT S. BEGIEN, JR., Spec. Rep. 
Oil & Gas Bidg., St. Paul Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Pacific Coast 


HAROLD F. KANE, Manager 
1150 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17 
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company developments 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments through- 
out the United States and Canada in recent months appears 
hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinations conducted 
by the departments and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA Licensed 
Alabama National Life Insurance Co. ....... Bessemer, Ala. 
Gulf Union Life Insurance Company Birmingham, Ala. 
Madison Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ....Huntsville, Ala. 
ARIZONA Admitted 
Great Southern Life Insurance Co. ........ Houston, Texas 
CONNECTICUT Licensed 
Security-Connecticut Life Ins. Co. ........ Hartford, Conn. 
DELAWARE Admitted 
National Home Life Assurance Company ....St. Louis, Mo. 
Zurich Life Insurance Company ..........New York, N. Y 
FLORIDA Examined 
Gulf Life Insurance Company Jacksonville, Fla. 
IDAHO Admitted 
Union Bankers Insurance Company Dallas, Texas 
ILLINOIS Licensed 
Northern Credit Life Insurance Co. .......... DeKalb, Ill. 
INDIANA Admitted 
California Life Insurance Company Oakland, Calif. 
Ministers Life & Casualty Union ....... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Zurich Life Insurance Company ......... New York, N. Y. 
MAINE Admitted 
Government Personal Mut. Life Ins. Co. ..San Antonio, Tex. 
MARYLAND Licensed 
Beacon Life Insurance Company Baltimore, Md. 
Admitted 
Lafayette Life Insurance Company .......... Lafayette, Ind. 
MASSACHUSETTS Examined 
Columbian “ee Life Insurance Co. ...... Boston, Mass. 
MINNESOT Licensed 
St. Paul Life Be Nia ois cies ad St. Paul, Minn. 
Admitted 
Lafayette Life Insurance Company .......... Lafayette, Ind. 


OFFERING 
FOR 


FULL INDIVIDUAL 
COVERAGE ‘A008 0. 
IN... 


LIFE, HEALTH AND 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
GREAT AMERICAN 


RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 3 
GLEN. WALLACE, Agency V.P. 


MISSISSIPPI Admitted 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co. .......... Dallas, Texas 
Standard Life & Accident Ins. Co. ....Oklahoma City, Okla, 
United American Insurance Company Texas 
Zurich Life Insurance Company .......... New York. N.Y. 
MISSOURI Incorporated 
American Universal Life Insurance Co. ...... Clayton, Mo, 
Licensed 
Financial Reserve Life Assur. Co. of America .. Joplin, Mo. 
NEVADA Admitted 
Crown Life Insurance Company Toronto, Canada 
Real Savings Assurance Company Mesa, Ariz, 
Southland Life Insurance Co. .............. Dallas, Texas 
Union Bankers Insurance Company Dallas, Texas 
NORTH CAROLINA _ Licensed 
Carolina Home Life Insurance Co. ...... Burlington, N. ¢. 
Admitted 


Bankers National Life Insurance Co. ...... Montclair, N, J. § 


Examined 
Pilot Life Insurance Company Greensboro, N. (¢ 
State Hospital Association Inc. ............ Tarboro, N. ( 
OHIO Examined 
Globe Assurance Company Columbus, Ohio 
OREGON Examined 


Neighbors of Woodcraft Portland, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Co. ....Chattanooga, Tenn 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Cavalier Life Insurance Company Baltimore, Md 
Fortune Life Insurance Company Anniston, Ala 
Examined 
Superior Life Insurance Company Columbia, S. C 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
Independent Life & Accident Ins. Co. ....Jacksonville, Fla 
Zurich Life Insurance Company New York, N. Y 
TEXAS Licensed 
American Old Line Life Insurance Co. ......Dallas, Texas 


Continental Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ...... Dallas, Texas & 
Farm and Ranch Life Insurance Company ..Houston, Texas § 
Legal Security Life Insurance Company allas, Texas fF 
Texas Business Life Insurance Company ....Austin, Texas 

Texas National Life Insurance Company Dallas, Texas FF 


Merged 

Rural Life Insurance Company allas, Texas 
Reinsured 

Southern Bankers Life Insurance Co. ........ Dallas, Texas 


Western Bankers Mutual Life Ins. Co. ......Dallas, Texas E 


VIRGINIA Licensed 

Life Companies, Incorporated Richmond, Va 
WASHINGTON Admitted 

National Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ....Kansas City, Mo 

North Central Life Insurance Company ....St. Paul, Minn 

Stuyvestant Life Insurance Company Allentown, Pa 

United Home Life Insurance Company ....Indianapolis, Ind 
HAWAII Admitted 

Midwestern United Life Insurance Co. ....Fort Wayne, Ind 
ONTARIO Admitted 

Presbyterian Ministers Fund Philadelphia, Pa 


conventions ahead 


OCTOBER 


National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners, Zone 4 meeting, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

American Life Convention, annual, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Ass'n of Life Ins. Medical Directors, annual, Statler Hotel, 
New York City. 

Atlantic Alumni Ass'n for graduates of the LIAMA Schools 
in Agency Management, Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
New York. 

Mid-West General Agents and Managers Management Con- 
ference, French Lick, Indiana. 

Ass'n of Superintendents of Insurance of the Provinces of 
Canada, Chateau Frontenac Hotel, Quebec City. Quebec. 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters, Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Northern California General Agents and Managers Manage 
ment Conference, Berkeley. 


NOVEMBER 
National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners, executive committee, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
Southwest General Agents and Managers Management Con- 
ference, Dallas, Texas. 
Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n, annual, Edgewate’ 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
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eee A life insurance company has 


many facilities to offer a company - 


considering the establishment of a 
pension plan which all too often are 
not sufficiently well known. Much 
of the information appearing in the 
general press seems to favor the 
uninsured plan so it is necessary for 
a life insurance agent to review all 
of the benefits he can offer. A re- 
view of some of the advantages of 
Insured Pension Plans appears on 
page 18 and is well worth the time 
spent in reading it. 


*e¢° During the last three months 
we have published the first three of 
four articles which examine the diffi- 
culties in preparing A Plain English 
Policy and explain how the proven 
techniques of readability can be used 
toward that end. The previous arti- 
cles have stressed the importance 
from a sales point of view of having 
the prospective insured understand 
precisely what the policy offers and 
have considered the statutory and 
judicial problems involved. In the 
concluding article, beginning on 
page 20, the actual steps to be taken 
in building a modern, attractive, and 
easy to read policy are dealt with. 
Some of the steps already taken in 
this direction are described and the 
moral obligation to make itself un- 
derstood which the industry owes 
the public is emphasized. 


°e° \lany life insurance agents 
have the understandable and lauda- 
ble desire to become general agents 
and, for the qualified man, it should 
hot be too difficult to obtain such a 
contract. However the ability to be 
a successful personal producer does 
not in itself mean also the ability to 
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manage a general agency. This takes 
additional qualities, not the least of 
which is an interest in the desires 
and progress of other men and a 
willingness to concentrate on their 
advancement. So You Want to be a 
General Agent, on page 24 considers 
some of the necessary qualifications 
for such a career. 


eee In our August issue, we pub- 
lished the first half of a paper exam- 
ining the policies and practices of 
institutional investors as regards 
Income Properties. The various 
types of such properties were con- 
sidered along with some of the rea- 
sons why such properties are not 
more widely sought after as invest- 
ments. In the concluding portion of 
the article, beginning on page 28, 
some of their advantages to a life 
insurance company are described 
along with a program designed to 
indicate how a company can most 
benefit from these advantages. 
Among other arrangements consid- 
ered and evaluated is the lease-back 
which found fairly ready aceptance 
as soon as it was permitted by legis- 
lation. 


eee As a strict legal proposition, 
the question of the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Trade Commission over 
the trade practices of insurers may 
be of interest only to the companies 
against whom charges have been 
made and their attorneys. Yet the 
industry as a whole has been aware 
of the broad implications of the ques- 
tion and its importance in the light 
of the regulation of insurance. If 
Federal authority in this field is up- 
held much confusion might be cre- 
ated with long and expensive liti- 


gation, none of which would be in 
the public interest. The article on 
page 33 does not attempt to consider 
every phase of the problem of the 
Jurisdiction of the F.T.C. but deals 
with the background and submits 
some challenging questions. 


eee The maintenance of one cur- 
rent four-drawer letter-size filing 
cabinet is estimated to amount to 
more than $200 per year. Unless 
the filing department personnel is 
reasonably efficient, much of this 
money may be wasted. The qualifi- 
cations and aptitudes of file clerks 
have been fairly well determined and 
techniques for maintaining produc- 
tion, avoiding misfiles and reducing 
the turnover of employees have been 
developed. Some of these are con- 
sidered in the article on Training 
File Clerks on page 51. 





eee It is with the deepest re- 
gret that we record the death 
on September 14 of our life- 
long friend and close business 
associate, Walter H. Brock- 
haven, a vice president and 
director of our company and 
of Flitcraft, Inc. He was as- 
sociated with us for over thirty 
years and in his capacity as 
vice president in charge of 
sales was in contact with a 
large cross-section of the in- 
surance fraternity by whom he 
was held in highest esteem. 
We will all miss his construc- 
tive counsel and warm, 
friendly personality. 
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The Physician and the Law by Row- 
land H. Long 


The author, who is general counsel 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and who 
doubles as lecturer in forensic medi- 
cine at New York University’s Post- 
Graduate Medical School, describes 
the two-fold purpose of this book as: 
“to afford the practicing physician 
some knowledge of the rules of law 
which govern his conduct in the 
physician-patient relationship and to 
help the physician.who has to ap- 
pear in court as a witness in a case 
in which it is necessary to prove 
facts relating to injury, disease, and 
the casual relation between injury 
and disease or death. 

The author is a graduate of Ford- 
ham University School of Law and 
New York University School of 
Law. He was a former member of 
the faculty of St. John’s University 
School of Law where he lectured on 
insurance and suretyship and gave 
the first formal post-graduate course 
in the East on aviation law. He was 
admitted to the New York Bar in 
1926 and to the Massachusetts State 
Bar in 1948. 


284 pages. Published by Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 
32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


A Company Guide to the Selection 
of Salesmen by Milton M. Mandell, 
Chief of the Management Testing 
Unit, Standards Division, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. 

This report discusses and analyzes 
the current practices of 180 manu- 
facturing firms of diverse interests 
to demonstrate how they operate in 
the selection of their sales forces, 
the reduction of sales staff turnover, 
and the improvement of sales per- 
formance. All types of selection de- 
vices are dealt with in detail: appli- 
cation blanks, interviews, tests’ 
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publications 


reference inquiries, etc. and there 
are over fifty pages of facsimile re- 
productions of actual forms. 

The six chapters of the book deal 
specifically with: (1)—The Man 
and the Job, (2)—The Recruitment 
Process, (3)—Selection Devices, 
(4)—Problems of Program Con- 


struction, (5)—Organization and 
Administration and (6)—Sample 
Forms. 


160 pages; $.75 per copy ($3.50 
to members). Published by the 
American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
N.Y. 


Down to Earth by Guy D. Doud 


A common-sense approach to 
some of the problems of a life insur- 
ance agent, this book is comprised 
of five separate articles which first 
appeared in Best’s Insurance News. 
“He Knew His Cottons,” the first 
of the articles, deals with the sales- 
man’s one priceless ingredient, his 
thorough knowledge of his product. 
“Why Is a Life Insurance Agent?” 
the second of the articles, makes the 
point that no matter where a life 
insurance agent is located, if he 
learns his business thoroughly from 
its human side as well as its eco- 
nomic facts, he can weld his business 
into a mode of life that will yield 
him an income throughout as well 
as give him the great satisfaction of 
knowing that he is useful and hon- 
ored. “Your County-Seat Town” 
deals with the opportunities for a 
life insurance man in any county- 
seat town. It tells how to develop 
those opportunities and what can be 
expecied. “Should a Life Insurance 
Agent Advertise?” considers the 
question posed by its title. It ex- 
vlains in detail the results that can 


..be obtained through consistent news- 


paper advertisements. The conclud- 


difference in qualifications which are 
necessary for a man to be a success. 
ful general agent as contrasted with 
those necessary for successful per. 
sonal production. 


48 pages ; $1.00 per copy; 75¢ per 
copy in quantities of 10 to 49; 65¢ 
in quantities of 50 to 100 and 55¢ 
for 100 or more copies. Published 
by Guy D. Doud Services, 4414 8th 
Ave., Rock Island, Illinois. 




















The Time Saver for Accident and 
Sickness Insurance 











The 1955 edition, the _ thirty- 
second annual edition, of this refer- 
ence book of policy information de- 
parts from the traditional method 
that has been followed in describing 





the policies to a modernized and § 


streamlined arrangement. As did 
the previous editions, it contains 
the answers to countless questions 
regarding policy 
premiums. 

The book describes the commer- 
cial and non-cancellable contracts of 
one hundred companies and organi- 
zations. The contracts include major 
medical expense forms, guaranteed 
renewable policies, deductible hos- 
pital expense coverage, and the new 
non-cancellable coverages introduced 
by represented companies that have 
entered that field in the past year. 
The policy descriptions give the cov- 
erages, exceptions, premiums for all 
ages, limits written, and supple- 
mental data. Riders attachable to 
the policies are described and cross- 
references identify them with the 
policies to which they apply. Speci- 
men provisions of group contracts, 
hospital plans, and medical-surgical 
plans are outlined. The wording of 
the Uniform Individual Policy Pro- 
visions is given and the provisions 
are compared with the old Standard 
Provisions, which are also given. 
The financial statement section lists 
the 1954 premiums and losses of 
almost 650 companies, with separate 
tables for group and non-cancellable. 


1,000 pps. $6.50 per copy. Published 
by The Accident and Health Pulle- 
tins, The National Underwriter 
Company, 420 East Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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ing article, “So You Want To Bef 
A General Agent,” deals with the } 
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meeting of the 


‘ American Life Convention »& ™ 


HEN THE MEMBERS OF THE American Life Con- 
Saeco gather in Chicago on the tenth to the 
fourteenth of this month it will be the 50th annual 
meeting of the organization. Born in 1906 with a 
membership of thirty-four western and southern com- 
panies, which accounted for some 4% of the legal re- 
serve life insurance in force in this country, the A.L.C. 
has grown steadily to its present preeminent position 
and membership of 248 companies domiciled in forty- 
three states, the District of Columbia and three prov- 
inces of Canada, which have in force approximately 
97% of such insurance. 

During its early years the young association dealt 
with problems which were common to the times; prob- 
lems which included rebating and twisting, agency 
organization and the expense of new business, taxation, 
legislation and state supervision, which its members 
favored over Federal supervision. 

The first president, Joseph B. Reynolds, president 
of the Kansas City Life Insurance Company, was a 
leader among the officers of the mid-western compa- 
nies. Thomas W. Blackburn, counsel of the Bankers 
Reserve Life of Omaha, was elected the organization’s 
first secretary and treasurer and was an outstanding 


lnsurance and the 


HE HIGHEST STANDARDS need to be observed in 
i éetee with our young men in uniform. The 
soldier, sailor, airman, or marine whose education or 
career is interrupted is entitled to protection from 
questionable schemes which are designed to capitalize 
on his situation or inexperience. 

Insurance agents who have found favor with the post 
commander and perhaps his subordinate officers are in 
a position to sell a good deal of life insurance. There 
is nothing wrong, in itself, in good relations between 
military officers and insurance men; on the contrary. 
Men who sell on military posts, however, need to be 
of above average caliber, because of the clientele they 
are selling to. The agent selling to soldiers should be 
a skilled life insurance adviser, with the soldier’s in- 
terests particularly at heart. The insurance industry, 
as part of the public, owes the serviceman better than 
normal treatment. 

It is no news that some agents selling insurance— 
particularly abroad—have not been the best trained or 
the most intent on fitting the military policyholder with 
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ee 
influence in bringing it through its infancy and ado- 
lescence. He continued to serve the association for the 
next twenty years. 

The first large eastern company joined the A.L.C. 
in 1918 and by the early 1940’s most of the remaining 
ones had affiliated themselves, making the organization 
a truly all-life-insurance-company one. 

Throughout its history, the A.L.C. has never been 
lacking in problems to face and has been outstandingly 
successful in meeting them. By the early 1920's pre- 
liminary term valuations, one of the causes for which 
the A.L.C. had fought since its inception, had been 
accepted by all states and was no longer an issue. The 
industry, of which the membership of the A.L.C. rep- 
resented an ever larger part, had the problems of the 
roaring 1920’s and then of the depression years to 
meet. The organization among other activities played 
an important part in the acceptance of modern mortality 
tables and model bills for nonforfeiture and policy 
valuation laws. 

The problems which followed are of sufficiently recent 
vintage to be recalled by most of the readers of this 
article and need not be enumerated. Some of them in 
fact are still with us. Suffice it to say that the opinions 
of the membership of the A.L.C. have been influential 
and continue to be listened to as representative of the 
life insurance industry as a whole. 

Thus what started as a small body of men is today 
a highly respected and influential element of the life 
insurance industry. It has a half century of proud his- 
tory behind it and we are sure, a bright future before it. 


the insurance he should have. The very modest experi- 
ence requirements proposed in the report of the House 
subcommittee dealing with this question should be 
adopted as a minimum in certifying insurance agents to 
sell on posts overseas. 

If unqualified agents selling misfitted insurance to 
servicemen deserve blame, companies which have made 
a specialty of taking advantage of people in uniform have: 
even less excuse or justification. A salesman may be 
raw, inexperienced, or believe that he is expected to 
produce results at all costs. A company must be man- 
aged by men who have some technical knowledge and 
who are aware that life insurance is an institution 
peculiarly endowed with public trust. 

Attempts of the House subcommittee and the Defense 
Department to improve and regulate the sale of com- 
mercial insurance to servicemen deserve the fullest 
support of the industry, and will be particularly ap- 
plauded by the many professional life insurance men 
who are doing a conscientious and professional job of 
counseling servicemen on their insurance problems. 
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NEARLY TWO THOUSAND delegates 
and members met in St. Louis for 
the 66th annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. A few of the highlights 
from the many significant speeches 
follow : 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, health and 
welfare consultant to the Institute of 
Life Insurance, said, “The average 
working man spends 43 years on the 
job today, a longer period than ever 
before in our history. This is despite 
the fact that he goes to work at an 
older age than forebears and spends 
more of his life in retirement. The 
answer to this seeming paradox lies 
in the fact that more people are liv- 
ing longer.” 

N.A.L.U. Managing Director 
Lester O. Schriver told the gather- 
ing, “Twenty years ago our coun- 
try . . . embarked on a program of 
creeping socialism ... When you 
debase your money, morality goes 
out the window.” He warned, how- 
ever, against practices such as trick 
contracts and some forms of creditor 
insurance. 

Charles W. Dow, senior vice- 
president of the Equitable, pointed 
out the wide changes in investments 
of life insurance companies over re- 
cent decades. The biggest change, 
as between, say, 1925 and today, is 
in industrial investments—from less 
than 1% of assets to more than 
20%. He predicted that by 1975, 
life insurance assets will quadruple 
and their investment in many new 
fields, some of which are only con- 
cepts at present, will continue to be 
directed toward creation of human 
values for the living. 

A. H. Thiemann, president of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation and second vice-president of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, called for closer liaison 
between industry organizations. He 
said most advertising and related 
functions of public relations depart- 
ments in life insurance companies 
directly or indirectly aided the agent 
in his contacts with the public. 

Particularly helpful to those at- 
tending were the sales ideas pro- 
nounced in talks given by practicing 
agents. Forums and other discus- 
sions dealt with selling, selecting and 
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training agents, women’s and other 
activities. 

The report of the special commit- 
tee on credit insurance, Oren D. 
Pritchard, chairman, mentioned that 
several tentative legislative pro- 
posals had been formulated which, it 
was hoped “might go far toward 
eliminating most of the abuses aris- 
ing out of the sale of credit life and 
credit accident and health insur- 
ance.” Mr. Pritchard, at the Na- 
tional Council meeting, said there 
were real problems in connection 
with some of the credit 
being issued, 


insurance 
including ‘‘what 
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amounts to an annual first-year com- 
mission.” The committee is opposed 
to the payment of a commission to 
a financing institution. Mr. Pritch- 
ard asked to have his committee 
expanded and continued to enable it 
to study the problem further. 

Stanley C. Collins, C.L.U., Met- 
ropolitan, in Buffalo, was elected the 
new president of the association, 
Vice-president is A. Jack Nuss. 
baum, Massachusetts Mutual, Mil- 
waukee; secretary, A. C. Adams, 
John Hancock, Philadelphia; and 
treasurer, J. E. Bragg, Guardian, 
N. Y., New York City. 


C.L.U. DESIGNATIONS 


THE GRANTING OF C.L.U. designa- 
tions to four hundred and seven 
candidates and the election of six 
new trustees were among the high- 
lights at the twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the American College of 
Life Underwriters held in St. Louis 
in conjunction with the NALU con- 
vention. Of the four hundred and 
seven new C.L.U.s, more than a 
hundred were present to participate 
in the conferment ceremony and 
hear an address by Dr. George Lynn 
Cross, president of the University of 
Oklahoma. 

The new C.L.U. designees who 
attended stood in a body to hear Dr. 
Davis W. Gregg, C.L.U., President 
of the American College, make five 
professional recommendations, and 
to recite the professional charge in 
unison as administered by Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, father of the idea of pro- 
fessionalizing life underwriting and 
President Emeritus. 


Two life insurance company presi- 
dents, two members of the C.L.U. 
headquarters staff and three sons of 
C.L.U.s were among those who 
received their designations. This 
year’s class of C.L.U.s are younger 
in age, although they are taking 
longer to pursue their studies pre- 
paratory to sitting for their ex- 
aminations. Most candidates now 
take between three and four years 
to complete the series of five exams. 

Julian S. Myrick, who is chair- 
man of the board of the College re- 
ported that almost six thousand 


persons have completed the entire 
series of five C.L.U. examinations 
during the twenty-eight years of the 
existence of the American College, 
and that more than eight thousand 
now have credit for from one to 
four of the examinations. 

The six new trustees elected by 
the Board of Trustees of the College 
at their annual meeting on Tuesday 
are: Herbert C. Graebner, C.L.U,, 
who was named Dean of the Ameri- 
can College at last year’s annual 
meeting of the Board in Boston; 
Gerald W. Page, C.L.U., general 
agent of the Provident Mutual in 
Los Angeles and past president of 
the American Society of C.L.U.s; 
Dr. Edmund L. Zalinski, C.L.U., 
vice president of John Hancock 
Mutual; Harry Krueger, C.LU,, 
first vice president of the American 
Society and general agent for North- 
western Mutual in New York; R. R. 
Davenport, C.L.U., president of the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association and vice president 
of Southwestern Life; and Herbert 
R. Hill, C.L.U., president of the 
Life Underwriting Training Council 
and manager for the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia in Richmond. 


Russell Award 


THE JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL Me- 
morial Award, life insurance’s top 
citation, was awarded to Charles E. 
Cleeton, C.L.U., of Los Angeles 
during the 66th annual convention 
of the National Association of Life 
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Underwriters. Holgar J. Johnson, 
of New York City, president of the 
institute of Life Insurance and a 
former recipient of the Russell 
award, made the presentation. 

Mr. Cleeton is a native of Kansas 
City, Mo. and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. After naval 
service in World War II he moved 
to Los Angeles and has made his 
home there ever since. He is a gen- 
eral agent for the Occidental Life 
Insurance Company. 

He served as president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers in 1951-1952 and is a former 
president of the California and Los 
Angeles Life Underwriter Associa- 
tions. He is a member of the “Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table,” and is a 
life member of the Chartered Life 
Underwriters (CLU). 

Citing Mr. Cleeton for service to 
the industry “above and beyond the 
normal call of duty,” Mr. Johnson 
declared that the major share of 
credit for originating—and carrying 
out—the plan for the National As- 
sociation’s new headquarters’ build- 
ing belongs to Mr. Cleeton. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters held in conjunction 
with the 66th annual convention of 
the N.A.L.U. in St. Louis a new 
group of officers was elected on the 
basis of proxies received by mail. 
At the same time it was announced 
that Harry Krueger, elected first 
vice president, was resigning be- 
cause of health conditions. 

A special meeting of the new 
hoard of directors of the Society, 
empowered to act on the question, 
in effect promoted two officers and 
appointed to the secretaryship Wil- 
liam H. Andrews, Jr., manager for 
Jefferson Standard in Greensboro, 
N. C., past President of N.A.L.U. 

The other new officers of the So- 
ciety are: President, George Neit- 
lich, manager for Metropolitan in 
suburban Boston; first vice presi- 
dent, Fitzhugh Traylor, manager for 
Equitable Society in Indianapolis; 
second vice president, Eugene C. 
DeVol, general agent for National 
Life in Philadelphia ; and treasurer, 
Frederick W. Floyd, manager for 
Liie Insurance Company of Virginia 
in Philadelphia. 
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in Pacific Mutual’s 
CAREER BUILDING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


was the inspiration for William 
Richard Balkin’s long-range 
activity planning which has 
matured in his Million Dollar 
Round Table membership, his 
12-year top rank standing in 
the Pacific Mutual Big Tree 
Leaders Club, and in the rec- 
ognition he enjoys as one of 
Chicago’s distinguished com- 
munity service leaders. 


Quality is the dominant ob- 
jective in all Pacific Mutual 
field procedures. 





ip VIEW OF THE INCREASING 
amount of discussion of pension 
plans in the press, many of them 
slanted in favor of uninsured pension 
plans it seems necessary to review 
insured pension plans and consider 
some of their features. 

The life insurance company is 
particularly well-equipped to handle 


problems involving life contingencies 


and long term investments. Since 
pension plans involve both of these 
problems a life insurance company 
has some unusual advantages for 
the administration of pension plans. 

The most important requirement 
for any pension plan is that it must 
provide maximum assurance that, 
when a member of the plan retires, 


ay 


RAYMOND F. HOUSEMAN 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


his retirement income will continue 
for life and not be subject to reduc- 


. tion or discontinuance. This is by 


far the most important consideration. 
If circumstances arise such that this 
requirement cannot be met then 
all other considerations become aca- 
demic. 

In order to provide such maxi- 
mum assurance : 

1. Adequate funds must be accumu- 
lated i.e., such funds must be equal 
to the pension liabilities determined 
according to reasonable actuarial 
assumptions. 

2. There must be contingency funds 
adequate to keep the plan operating 
over periods of adverse experience 
due to mortality fluctuations. 

3. The funds must be invested tak- 
ing into consideration the required 
interest earnings and making pro- 
vision for capital losses. 

4. Adequate provision must be made 
for expenses. 

The following discussion will 
show how the facilities of a life in- 
surance company operate to provide 
a sound pension plan. The discus- 
sion will be in a different order than 
the points previously enumerated, 
in order to emphasize the role of 
the life insurance company in ab- 
sorbing the fluctuations in mortality, 
a very important function but one 
that has been generally glossed over 
in discussions. 

1. The life insurance company ab- 
sorbs the fluctuations in mortality. 
The smoothly graded rates shown 


in a mortality table are likely to 
leave the impression that the deaths 
under a pension plan will follow the 
trend of the deaths under such a 
table. If the persons in the group 
number in the tens of thousands then 
such a resemblance can be expected. 
But as the size of the group de- 
creases the actual experience will 
diverge from that shown by the 
mortality table, and when the groups 
get down into the hundreds the 
divergence will be so great that the 
deaths won’t appear to follow any 
pattern. 

The topic of mortality fluctua- 
tions under annuities is not often 
discussed. It is somewhat difficult 
to illustrate. Nevertheless, it is im- 
portant, and when pensioned em- 
ployees refuse to die as they are 
supposed to according to the mortal- 
ity table, they can cause serious 
financial difficulty for a pension plan. 
Mortality that is more favorable than 
that expected has a doubly adverse 
financial effect. First the monthly 
pension payments are greater than 
was provided for, thus reducing the 
funds on hand below the level ex- 
pected according to the actuarial 
assumptions used. Secondly, be- 
cause of a large number of survivors 
larger reserves are required than 
would have been necessary had the 
mortality been at the expected level. 

To illustrate, consider a pension 
plan covering possibly three hundred 
lives where ten employees retire at 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Here’s An Idea That Will... 


BEAR FRUIT 


It’s simply this: You can serve your clients better when 

you serve them for Life. No matter how complete their 
general insurance, their needs are not fulfilled without a 
comprehensive Life insurance program to protect their 
families and their businesses. 


Your Travelers Life brokerage man can help you develop a 
Life account that will bear rich fruits both in client con- 
fidence and commissions. He is trained and experienced 
in solving Life problems. And there is no cost to you for 
his services. 


Why not call your nearest Travelers Life brokerage man 
now—and plant the seeds of Life among your policyholders. 


Or . . . fill out the coupon and send it to us. 


Tue Traveters, Life Agency Department, Hartford 15, Connecticut 


I am interested in writing Life Insurance with The Travelers. Please have your nearest 
brokerage manager get in touch with me. 








. the party of the first part . . . deceased aforementioned . 


HOWARD UPTON 
Member, Oklahoma Bar Association 


OT LONG aco the Metropolitan 

Life Insurance Company pub- 
lished a little folder entitled 17 A.M. 
Slump. Its purpose was to show 
that if you get tired along toward 
11 o’clock every morning, it might 
be because you didn’t eat a good 
breakfast. The folder begins this 
way: 
11 a.m. slump get you? Maybe it’s 
something you didn’t eat. There’s 
a long stretch between last night’s 
dinner and today’s lunch. We all 
need a good breakfast in between— 
not just a cup of coffee caught on 
the run, but an honest-to-goodness 
meal. That’s what breakfast is sup- 
posed to be—one of the three square 
meals a day we need to keep healthy 
and feel on top of the world. A good 
breakfast is not just a quaint custom 
we took over from Grandpa. 

Have any trouble understanding 
what that means? Of course not. 
The people at Metropolitan made 
sure you would get their point. They 





As a policyholder, be sure and do 
these five things which will help you 
and your beneficiaries: 
1. Read your life insurance policy. Be 
sure that you understand its basic 
provisions and benefits. When you 
do, you will probably get a better 
appreciation of the values that are in 
your policy and what your policy will 
do for you. You will learn something 
of its flexibility in meeting various 
needs and changing situations. You 
can avoid possible misconceptions by 
reading carefully your written con- 
tract. If you have any questions about 
your policy, your life insurance agent 
of your company will be glad to an- 
swer them... 
—From the Handbook of 
Life Insurance by R. Wilfred 
Kelsey and Arthur C. 
Daniels, published by the 
LIFE INSURANCE _INSTI- 
TUTE, 1949. 











wrote their folder in simple, lively 
language. They used short sen- 
tences. They addressed their mes- 
sage directly to you. They avoided 
unfamiliar words, and violated a few 
cumbersome “rules” of grammar. 
They even injected some mild slang, 
like “on top of the world” and “three 
square meals a day.” 

As a result, they ended up with 
a piece of writing that just about 
anyone can read and understand. 

This is encouraging. It indicates 
that the men who run the biggest in- 
surance company in the world are 
aware of the importance of good 
communications. It shows they ap- 
prove the tricks professional writers 
use to get their ideas across to the 
reader. What’s more, it shows they 
have no false sense of dignity about 
words ; they are willing to use plain 
language to make their meaning 
clear. 

But before we lift our voices in 
three rousing cheers for the Men of 
Metropolitan, let’s take a look at an- 
other specimen of their writing. This 
was meant to be read by the same 
people for whom 11 A.M. Slump 
was written : 

Option 1. (Interest payments )—By 
the payment of interest either 
monthly, quarterly, semiannually, or 
annually, to the payee designated in 
the election, commencing at the end 
of one month, three months, six 
months, or one year respectively 
from such receipt of proof or such 
surrender, as the case may be, ac- 
cording to the mode of interest pay- 
ment elected, and by the payment 
upon the death of the payee, or at the 
end of a certain number of years, not 
more than 30, as specified in the elec- 
tion, of the amount retained by the 
company, together with any accrued 
interest, to such payee, or to the per- 


son designated in the election or, if 
there is no person so designated, to 
the executors or administrators of 
such payee .. . 

That, of course, is a sentence from 
one of Metropolitan’s ordinary life 
insurance policies. It is a painfully 
typical example of the American in- 
surance policy language. 


Less Than Zero 


Graded strictly on its readability, 
11 A.M. Slump gets a score close to 
one hundred. It can be read and 
understood instantly. But _ the 
frightening passage above rates a 
grade of something less than zero. 
It must be read—and then re-read 
again—before any clear meaning be- 
gins to emerge from the jungle of 
words. And that’s not the worst of 
it. Most people could read over that 
policy paragraph ten times or more, 
and still not comprehend it. If they 
really wanted to know what it means, 
they would have to take it to an 
expert—a lawyer or an insurance 
man—and ask for a translation. 

All of which is another way of 
saying that so far as the average pol- 
icyholder is concerned, his life in- 
surance policy might as well be writ- 
ten in Latin. 

There is nothing startling about 
this, of course. The clumsy, legalistic 
language of insurance policies is an 
accepted part of American folklore. 
Comedians have made jokes about it 
for a hundred years. Policyholders 
(who wouldn’t think of buying a 
house without crawling under the 
floor and through the attic, searching 
for defects) will accept a $20,000 life 
insurance policy without reading be- 
yond the first page. They have 
sheepishly surrendered to the notion 
that an incomprehensible policy is 
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something you must expect if you 
want insurance coverage. 

In a sense this is a fine tribute to 
the life insurance industry. Insur- 
ance men may take certain pride in 
the knowledge that shrewd Ameri- 
can buyers pay them billions each 
year for a nebulous product defined 
in terms they cannot understand. On 
the other hand this very fact must be 
a source of consternation to thought- 
ful insurance people. The policy 
is the basic document in the insur- 
ance relationship; it is the first and 
last authority ; it is the one tangible 
item the policyholder receives for his 
money at the time of sale. Consid- 
ered in this light, there is an element 
of tragedy in the realization that the 
typical life insurance policy is a tor- 
tuous mess of gobbledygook. 


Remains About the Same 


Worse yet, nothing much has been 
done about it. The insurance busi- 
ness itself is constantly being im- 
proved and modernized, but the pol- 
icy language remains about the same 
year after year : complex and incom- 
prehensible. 

Now the real truth is that all of 
this is unnecessary. It is possible to 
draft a valid life insurance contract 
in language that any man of mod- 
erate intelligence can read and un- 
derstand. There is nothing particu- 
larly difficult about any aspect of the 
insurance relationship. Buried in 
each clause is a relatively simple and 
logical idea. These ideas, in them- 
selves, are not hard to grasp; it is 
the grotesque language in which they 
are enshrouded that makes the tvpi- 
cal life insurance policy seem so for- 
bidding. 

The purpose of this series of arti- 
cles is to demonstrate by example 
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how the provisions of a life insur- 
ance policy can be expressed in plain 
English. The same writing tech- 
niques, for instance, that made 11 
A.M. Slump easy to read will work 
just as well on a settlement clause. 
Further along, we'll show just how 
these techniques can be applied to 
policy language. Moreover—and 
this is important—we’ll show how 
you can achieve readability in a life 
insurance policy without disturbing 
its legal effect. 

But why bother? Close to ninety 
million Americans now own policies 
which they cannot understand. They 
are making no serious complaints 
about this state of affairs. There is 
no reason to doubt that they will 
keep right on buying policies they 
do not understand. Why indeed, 
then, should an insurance company 
go to the trouble and expense of 
tearing down the archaic language 
of its policies and building anew, 
along clean, fresh lines? 

A policyholder would probably 
answer that question by declaring 
that if a comprehensible policy can 
be written, he is morally entitled to 
have one. It would be difficult to 
argue against such a view. Consid- 
ering the quasi-public nature of the 
life insurance industry, it is reason- 
able to say that insurance companies 
are under certain ethical obligations 
to use in their policies the clearest 
language possible. To put a fine 
point on it, this is more than an ethi- 
cal obligation : there has been a series 
of court decisions, some of which 
we shall cite in these pages, holding 
that insurance policies must be 
drafted in “plain, concise language.” 

This seems justification enough to 
prompt life insurance companies to 
get on with the job of renovating 
policy language. But there are sev- 




















eral other good reasons. What they 
all add up to is that a readable policy 
will be easier to sell. Or, to put it 
another way, the company that 
drafts its policies in truly readable 
language will, as a result, sell a lot 
more insurance. 

Let us see why. 

Until fairly recently, life insurance 
was not life insurance at all. It was 


death insurance. The contract pro- 
vided in essence that when the in- 
sured died, the insuring company 
would pay his beneficiary a specified 


sum of money. To realize value 
from his policy, in other words, the 
man who bought it had first to die. 
In this century, however, insur- 
ance companies have become more 
realistic about human nature. They 
have recognized the need for offer- 
ing a prospective policyholder bene- 
fits which he could enjoy while alive. 
They have recognized that a man is 
more apt to purchase a product 
which offers him personal security, 
freedom from worry, and tangible 
reward, than he is to purchase a 
product which is designed solely to 
benefit others after his death. 


Special Policy Features 


Catering to this demand for true 
life insurance—insurance which will 
benefit the policyholder while he 
lives—American insurance compa- 
nies have developed all sorts of 
special policy features: cash loans, 
retirement benefits, suspended pre- 
miums, convertibility clauses, mort- 
gage protection and the like. They 

(Continued on the next page) 
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have also added many features to 
the death benefits, such as provisions 
which allow the policyholder to 
arrange a guaranteed life income for 
his survivors. 

The modern life insurance policy, 
then, is far more than a simple 
agreement to pay the beneficiary a 
fixed amount upon the policyholder’s 
death. Rather, it is a whole package 
of benefits—an instrument which 
will allow the policyholder to retire 
comfortably in his declining years, 
to educate his children, to suspend 
premium payments if he is disabled, 
to obtain a loan when he needs it, to 
pay off the mortgage on his home, 
or to enjoy numerous other advan- 
tages. 

Again, why have insurance com- 
panies added all these special fea- 
tures to their product? Certainly not 
through a spirit of humanitarianism. 


The modern insurance policy is sim- 
ply an end product of competition. 
It has been developed through 
mounting pressure to “give the cus- 
tomer more for his money.”’ Each 
new feature has been prompted by 
somewhat the same motives which 
have impelled automobile manufac- 
turers to add over-drive, tubeless 
tires, power steering, directional 
lights and hundreds of other features 
to their product. In brief, each spe- 
cial feature of the life insurance pol- 
icy has been added in the hope that 
it will make the product more at- 
tractive and easier to sell. 


Must be Explained 


But—No policy feature is worth 
a nickel, from a sales standpoint, 
unless it can be exploited. You 
might, for instance, include a clause 
in all policies written by your com- 
pany providing that in each tenth 
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anniversary year, premium payments 
would be suspended for twelve 
months. A feature like this might 
make your policies somewhat easier 
to sell—provided, of course, you 
were able to convey information 
about it to prospective purchasers, 
But if your agents couldn’t explain 
this feature, it would not improve 
sales one whit. To put it another 
way, a policy feature, to be exploited, 
must be explained. The company 
must be able to convey understand- 
ing about the feature to the prospec- 
tive purchaser. If he fails to under- 
stand it, or fails to recognize how he 
will benefit from it, the feature might 
just as well be omitted from the 
policy. 

Selling the modern life insurance 
policy, then, is mainly a matter of 
communications. To sell in a com- 
petitive market, the agent must be 
able to convey meaning about the 
beneficial features of his product. 
If he is not capable of making his 
prospects fully understand all the 
policy benefits, then he is not prop- 
erly exploiting these benefits. 

But what if the agent selects 
words—or combinations of words— 
which the prospect does not under- 
stand? The answer is quite obvious: 
when such words appear in the 
agent’s sales presentation, no mean- 
ing passes. Communication 
And when communication 
selling stops as well. 


stops. 


stops, 


The Meaning of Endowment 


Some time ago I was teaching, as 
a substitute, a class in night law 
school. All thirty-seven students in 
the class were college graduates. 
They were, I should say, somewhat 
above the general intelligence level 
of the adult population. Just to sat- 
isfy my own curiosity one evening, 
I asked for volunteers to explain the 
meaning of an “endowment policy.” 
Three students finally raised their 
hands. It turned out that two of 
them had an idea of what the word 
“endowment” meant, although they 
weren’t quite sure of its meaning as 
applied to life insurance. The third 
man gave us a lengthy and accurate 
discourse on the concept of the en- 
dowment policy. 

It developed, as vou may have sus- 
pected, that this fellow was working 
his way through law school as an 
insurance agent. 
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I cite this example because I 
know, if only from a sampling of 
personal experience, that insurance 
agents—good ones and bad—are 
recommending ‘‘endowment _ poli- 
cies” to prospects ten thousand times 
a day. In view of my little experi- 
ment in the classroom, they might 
just as well be talking to their pros- 
pects about “bla bla policies.” In 
either case, somewhat the same 
meaning is transferred—which is 
practically none at all. 


The Trouble With Trade Terms 


Every industry, of course, has its 


own trade terms. In most fields they | 
aid, rather than hinder, communica- | 
tions. A refinery chemist, for in-| 
stance, tells the superintendent that | 


a particular batch of gasoline tests 


out to 93-octane, Motor Method. | 
Since both men knew precisely what | 


the term “Motor Method” involves, 
understanding passes instantly. 
Time is saved. 


But this is not true in the insur- | 
ance field. Here the important com- | 
munication line is between the ex-| 


pert and the layman. The special- 


ized, legalistic words that adorn the | 
insurance language are always a| 
hindrance to the agent. They keep | 


TO NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


him from communicating meaning 
clearly to his clients. As a conse- 
quence, they obstruct sales. 

This, obviously, is not a new dis- 
covery I have made. Everyone in 
the insurance business knows it is 
bad practice to use trade terms and 
unfamiliar phrases in conversation 
with a prospect. Speak the pros- 
pect’s language has become some- 
thing of an aphorism in the industry. 

Even so, all agents—even the best 
—lapse into the use of alien-sound- 
ing terms from time to time when 
making a presentation. The failing 
is particularly pronounced in a new 
agent. He isn’t quite sure, himself, 
as to the exact meaning of all the 
policies he is authorized to write. 
Since he isn’t sure, he cannot trans- 
late intricate policy provisions into 
easv-to-understand language. He 
plays it safe: he talks to prospects 
about “‘non-forfeiture values” or 
“endowment policies” because he 
doesn’t know how else to describe 
them. Too, there is always the 
temptation for the new agent to 
cover up his lack of knowledge by 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Now Midland Mutual Life brings you Accident and Sickness In- 


surance . . . a portfolio of sound, salable policies affording broad 
coverage and liberal benefits. 
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tunity. Write Charles E. Sherer, Director of 
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so you want to be 


a GpeENERAL Accent 


T’s A LAUDABLE AMBITION in any 

life insurance man to want to be a 
general agent and it should not be 
too difficult to get a general agency 
contract with some good company 
operating in your territory, pro- 
vided only that you feel qualified 
and really want a general agency. 

But, consider this. There is many 
a general agent who wonders why he 
ever took on the responsibility of 
organizing an agency. Or, who won- 
ders in many instances, whether or 
not he is really qualified. Some- 
times, he finds himself in the posi- 
tion of a fellow who had hold of a 
bear’s tail and couldn’t let go. 

Men who are qualified by tem- 
perament and sufficient liking for 
their fellow men to urge them to 
seek out and train other men in our 
business, are not very plentiful. Nor 
is such a man’s first interest to make 
money for himself. He just natu- 
rally should be a general agent. But, 
the other fellow, who has sought 
and been appointed because of a 
spectacular series of years of large 
personal production, may be a 
square peg in a round hole. He fre- 
quently is. 

He has a general agent’s contract, 
but has overlooked what that word 
“general” means and has no real 
agency other than himself and one 
or two men. Or, maybe he does 
have a dozen men under contract, 
but only one or two of them are 
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really making a living. So the com- 
pany in that situation has one good 
life insurance man in a territory 
which would easily support ten good 
men if the general agent had been 
an organizer in the first place. 

In attempting to write something 
helpful about this important prob- 
lem, the most a person can hope to 
do is to take a leaf out of others’ 
books of experience, modified by his 
own. 


The Companies Need Agents 


Life insurance companies need 
agents. However at one time or an- 
other they have been confronted by 
the condition of having too many 
agents in certain spots. Agents of 
a kind who just will not be trained, 
or who are neglected by the general 
agent or field man who should train 
them. Agents who thought they 
could “sell” but who were not 
handled sympathetically otherwise. 
Therefore they become a drag on 
their group. Too expensive to keep. 

It goes ’way back to the begin- 
ning of things in the life of every 
life insurance man. After he has 
been shown the business, its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages for him- 
self and his prospective customers, 
he begins to make up his mind as to 
which one of two or three routes he 
wants to follow. That is, which is 
the best method for him to pursue in 


order first to make it yield a living 
and then build a career and a com- 
petence. 

Along here, some place, as his ap- 
plications begin to yield enough com- 
missions to support him, he cannot 
help looking around a little. At 
other life insurance men. Some have 
developed into high class producers 
of business, some are slower but 
manage to get along ; and off here at 
one side he sees what looks to him 
like a multitude of “peddlers.” Men 
who have a rate book, some applica- 
tion blanks, a brief-case (Oh my yes! 
a brief-case!) and have been turned 
loose upon a cold world to try to 
find somebody they can coax or in- 
fluence into buying a policy from 
them. Instead of selling it as mer- 
chandise which is worth buying on 
its tremendous merits, at any time, 
any place. 

Then, this progressing life insur- 
ance agent with a problem, looks at 
the general agent. His own com- 
pany’s general agent with whom he 
has his own contract, as well as some 
others. Some, he notices, are active 
personal producers with a sharp eye 
out for the big cases in which they 
specialize. 

They may have two or three men 
in their own city who are good pro- 
ducers and who make a good living, 
but only a very few elsewhere. 
Though the company has allotted 

(Continued on page 26) 
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General Agent—from page 24 


them three or four, or a dozen coun- 
ties as their exclusive field. In some 
cases half of a state, or more, of rich 
territory ready for the harvest if 
they are able and willing to cultivate 
it. 

So, if you are this ambitious 
soliciting agent who aspires to be a 
general agent, you may want some 
first hand information on the “‘whys” 
and “why nots.” You are not going 
to get all this information here, or 
anywhere else, because the personal 
factors enter into it so persistently. 
Even the weather man makes mis- 
takes. Not all of the storm warnings 
develope into devastating cyclones, 
nor does a predicted sunny day come 
up as advertised every time. Nor 
will anything in this article be the 
complete answer. Maybe there isn’t 
any. Maybe. 

A number of years ago, before | 
came into the life insurance business, 
I was employed by a man in a simi- 
lar line which used agents and paid 
only commissions. He had been 
formerly associated with a success- 
ful man doing the same thing, but 
decided to go into business for him- 
self. One day, I said to him: “Mr. 
Chaffee, you must have learned a 
great deal from Ferguson.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I did. Mostly 
what not to do.” 

I have remembered that in re- 
viewing my own mistakes and while 
observing the conduct of the busi- 
ness in some small and larger fields. 
Let it be said, right here, that the 
making of a general agent is still that 
old matter of finding the man and 
then finding what’s inside him. It’s 
all been said, probably, in “The 
greatest study of man is man.” 


Most Important Link 


In the business of life insurance 
the most important link is the agent. 
Wherever an effort has been made 
to eliminate him there has been 
failure. Therefore, the company’s 
problem, the general agent’s problem 
and the agent’s problem are identi- 
cal. They are alike in that they all 
funnel down to him and his individ- 
ual temperament and ability. If his 
problem is solved, all are solved. 

So, if you really want to be a gen- 
eral agent you will find it to your 
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benefit to switch your interest for a 
while from yourself to the other 
fellow. A general agency does not 
properly consist of one man. Or, if 
it does, why be a general agent? 
The earned commissions of a good 
personal producer are more attrac- 
tive than the returns to a general 
agent anyway unless the general 
agent is willing to look upon his first 
ten years as the building period. 
That’s what I said; ten years. Ask 
any vice president in charge of 
agents, who is close to the produc- 
tion pulse of his company and to the 
turn-over among general agents. 
There are casualties there 
There are casualties in any 


also. 
free- 
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lance sales set-up, because, if a man 
must be an individualist anywhere 
it is surely in something which de- 
pends so much upon his own brains 
and initiative. 

In the life insurance business 
there is another element; and it 
should be paramount in the general 
agent. It is not so prominent in 
Fuller brushes, fluorescent lights or 
automobile selling, though it is there 
too in lesser degree. But, until I, as 
an individual, became certain that I 
am a most important part of a 
humanized, economic aid to just 
plain folks, I am deficient. Deficient, 
certainly, in that paramount thing 
which should motivate a_ general 
agent. 

This one element of close human 
touch with the lives of men, women 
and children puts life insurance sell- 








ing in an entirely different category 
from other things. 

Then, the general agent must go 
one step farther. He must not only 
see this point clearly himself, he 
must “sell” the business to another 
man who is hoping to make life in- 
surance a career. And that is often 
a slow, discouraging process. It 
takes dedication and guts. 


Not Self-Starters 


The beginning general agent soon 
learns that the men to whom he 
gives contracts to write life insur- 
ance are not self-starters. He must 
supply a great deal of the inspira- 
tion and steam which keeps them 
going continuously. Why this is so, 
of course, is the eternal question in 
all selling ; but in the life insurance 
business it is astonishing how many 
men do not grasp the size of the 
thing humanly which they are do- 
ing. If they did, they would find 
that it furnishes the basis for en- 
thusiasms, day by day, which would 
over-come the daily grind. 

It hardly covers our question to 
say some men have it and some do 
not. But, if a man finds that he just 
doesn’t have it, or can't “see” it 
because of his desire to make money 
first, he might hesitate to become a 
general agent. This isn’t a sermon, 
Bud; it is the result of the watching 
of some successful and 
successful 


some un- 
organizers of general 
agencies, large and small in various 
corners of these United States. 


A Big One 


Let’s start with a big one. In 
Chicago there is a general agency of 
a very good eastern company, 
probably typical of many. This 
general agent and his city associates 
produce steadily about five million 
of business per year, in the city of 
Chicago and its immediate county, 
Cook. His general agency territory 
however is a number of counties 
along the top half of the state of 
Illinois, which his company would 
like to have organized, In all that 
outlying territory, outside of Cook 
county, his entire agency produces 
something like five hundred thou- 
sand of business per year! 

Nobody can blame him. He’s do- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Second year $83.90 $32.70 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK Third through fifth years $1 16.60 $32.70 
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future dividends, which must depend on future experience and the an- 
nual action of the Company’s Trustees. 
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g Yun GREATEST INTEREST of the 
insurance industry in income- 
producing properties up to the pres- 
ent has been in apartment buildings. 


Greater Flexibility 


Apartment buildings are consid- 
ered to possess greater flexibility of 
use than other types of income-pro- 
ducing property. There is a wider 
and more general market for such 
buildings and, in the event of fore- 
closure, the investor feels he has a 
better chance of disposing satisfac- 
torily of this type of property com- 
pared to warehouses, theatres, and 
factory buildings. The amounts in- 
volved in any event in investments 
in apartment buildings are usually 
smaller than that in other types of in- 
come property and this fact is also 
important to many life insurance 
investors. Further, the apartment 
building lends itself most readily to 
the historical real estate approach. 

Other types of investments in in- 
come property have not been gen- 
erally as attractive to life insurance 
companies because they usually come 
in larger average-sized packages. 
The market for them is more limited 
in the event of foreclosure and fre- 
quently the real estate itself has only 
limited alternative use. 

Limited use properties, however, 
such as department stores, hotels and 
theatres have a more limited ac- 
ceptability to life insurance com- 
panies for investment. First of all, 
the amounts usually involved are 
relatively large—but more impor- 
tant, the considerations which need 
to be known to assess the invest- 
ment are far more complex in char- 


PART II income 


acter. Frequently extensive knowl- 
edge of complicated business risks 
is required. Loans of this category 
are, nevertheless, to be found in the 
portfolios of life insurance com- 
panies but they occur more often 
in the portfolios of the larger than 
in the portfolios of the medium and 
smaller companies. Also it is not 
unusual to find some companies 
specializing in particular risks in this 
field, such as hotels, while another 
might specialize in shopping cen- 
ters. 


Specific Use Properties 


In the case of specific use prop- 
erties, such as large industrial plants, 
the interest of life insurance com- 
panies is even less. This type of 
property has little alternative use 
other than that for which it is de- 
signed, while the amounts of money 
concerned are invariably relatively 
large. The investor is only on sure 
ground if he possesses extensive 
knowledge of the operation of the 
business of the mortgagee. Fre- 
quently, however, the borrower can 
borrow more advantageously rate- 
wise through the securities markets. 

However, probably the most im- 
portant reason for life insurance 
companies not expanding more 
broadly into the field of income- 
producing properties is that they 
have not developed as complete an 
understanding of the factors which 
determine and affect the intrinsic 
value of such properties. It is only 
human to fear what we do not un- 
derstand. Not having a complete 
understanding of the factors which 
contribute to income, it is difficult 


for such companies to analyze and 
assess properly the investment op- 
portunities in this field. 

Basically, the object of institu- 
tional investment, and particularly 
in the case of life insurance com- 
panies, is to secure a satisfactory 
rate of return. Competitively, the 
problem becomes one, amongst other 
things, of securing a better than 
average “rate of return,” if pos- 
sible. I use the expression “rate of 
return” in its broad sense and take 
it to include not only interest return, 
but also prepayment bonuses, profits, 
losses, recoveries, and so forth. Per- 
haps it would be clearer to say that 
the objective is to obtain a better 
than average “net end result.” This 
expression simply means that over 
a long period of time, taking all 
factors into consideration, the ob- 
ject of investment is to get the best 
“net end result.” 


Investment in Personnel 


To do this, of course, a company 
must be prepared to make the neces- 
sary investment in personnel. This 
presupposes as part of that invest- 
ment, the developing and operating 
of the necessary training program, 
designed according to these circum- 
stances within which the investing 
company wishes to operate. How- 
ever, no investor is wise to arbitrar- 
ily exclude for any protracted period 
any particular area or field of in- 
vestments from his considerations. 
This does not mean that such an 
investor would necessarily embark 
upon all of them. All it does sug- 
gest is that the proper institutional 
approach to the whole field of in- 
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and yestment should not be circum- 
Op- scribed by preconceived prejudices 
which are likely in the long run to 
titu- put him at a competitive disadvan- 
arly tage with his more enterprising 
om- competitors. 
tory & Consequently, training programs, 
the } in order to be valuable, must be 
ther f} comprehensive and must be con- 
than tinuous so that the trainees will have 
pos- — a wide and up-to-date grasp of the 
te of | problems of investments in various 
take classifications. 
turn, In no place does this up-to-date 
ofits, approach show to better advantage 
Per- than in a knowledge of income 
that property investments—their strong 
etter points, limitations, difficulties and 
This advantages. Most companies, in 
ore one form or another, are providing 
g all this training. They may not be do- 
> ob- ing it in the schoolroom form be- 
best cause there may not be enough 
actual trainees to warrant lectures 
and a prescribed course of study. 
The M.B.A. School of Mortgage 
Banking is provided for just that 
ipany reason. But continuous training 
eres must be by association and ex- 
This perience. Consequently, it is per- 
vest haps most important to have people 
rating who are capable of training others 
gram, and who have the proper background 
rcum- themselves. If junior personnel are 
esting properly exposed to an experienced 
How- group, encouraged and _ stimulated, 
nitrar- there is probably no better area for 
period training. 
ot im- 
tions. Proper Public Relations 
ch an Another major objective in com- 
mbark pany training is, of course, in the 
a appreciation of proper public re- 
itional lations. The mortgage business is 
ou” essentially a personal business. On 
» News 
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the other hand, in making security 
investments, it is unlikely that the 
staff of a life insurance company will 
actually come into contact with the 
issuer of bonds, debentures or 
shares which the insurance com- 
pany is considering for purchase. 
It is usually not a matter of very 
great concern to a corporation float- 
ing a bond issue whether a given 
insurance company buys its issue or 
not, unless, of course, the deal is be- 
ing privately negotiated. 

In large issues which are not 
privately negotiated, the issuing 
company usually secures its funds 
from the underwriters or a syndicate 
of dealers. Consequently, when a life 
insurance company buys securities, 
the fact of the purchase is likely to 
be known only to the issuer if the 
securities are taken ultimately in 
registered form. Further, the pur- 
chase often is for only a fraction of 
the total issue and, consequently, 
there is little in the way of public 
relations that enters into the refusal 
of an insurance company to buy a 
given bond issue. 


A Different Situation 


In the case of income property 
investments, however, the situation 
is quite different. Here the insur- 
ance company requests to be pro- 
vided with certain specific and 
usually fairly detailed information. 
It makes the original analysis. It is 
the sole underwriter. It does this 
underwriting without the benefit of 
other groups of investor opinion. 
And, lastly, there is no division of 
risk by sharing the investment with 
others. Most important, of course, 
is the fact that there is by its very 
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Income Properties—Continued 


nature a close personal contact be- 
tween the mortgagee and mortgagor, 
even if the transaction is originally 
introduced through the medium of 
a correspondent. The multitude of 
questions which require to be an- 
swered, the hammering out of terms, 
conditions and restrictions are so 
numerous for any large investment 
in income-producing properties 
(other than, perhaps, apartment 
buildings) that it frequently neces- 
sitates a personal contact between 
the lender and the borrower. 


The importance of public relations 
is emphasized by the fact that in- 
vestment in income-producing prop- 
erties is usually of a more pro- 
motional character than investment 
in single family dwellings or apart- 
ments. It is certainly very much 
greater than in the purchase of high- 


grade bonds. The test of the mort- 
gage department’s public relations 
occurs when, upon completion of 
analysis, the investment is declined. 

The analysis of the income-pro- 
ducing capacity of the property in 
question or the financial strength of 
the mortgagor are always matters 
of opinion. On the other hand, both 
of these may be excellent but other 
considerations such as _ attitude 
towards obligations may, upon ex- 
posure, turn out to be unacceptable. 
It is not always easy or pleasant to 
have to explain why your company 
is not prepared to make the loan— 
particularly is this true if the appli- 
cant happens to be a_ substantial 
policyholder. 

Each day finds this very challenge 
being faced and being met, but it 
takes tact, skill and, above all, 
precious time. 

However, if the investment is 
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AGENCY DIRECTOR 





Stock Insurance Company wishes to obtain the services of a 





capable Agency Director to head sales organization in expan- 
sion program. Successful operation will result in promotion to 
Agency Vice-President. Preference will be given to applicants 
between the ages of 30 and 40 with proved ability in the Ordi- 
nary Life or Accident & Health field. Successful applicant must 
be of unquestioned character, a leader, a reasonably good 
speaker, and possess an outstanding record of accomplishment 
in insurance sales organization work. Must be willing to be in 
the field major portion of time first few years. Beginning salary 
$20,000.00 per year, plus a!l expenses incident to the position. 
Salary will be increased in proportion to results. 

Company—Organized 1939—Assets approximately $3,300,- 
000.00—Capital & Surplus approximately $1,700,000.00—Best’s 
rating “A+” (Excellent )—Licensed in 11 states, active in 8 
states—In excess of 300 licensed representatives on part and 
full time basis—engaged principally in the issuance of non- 
cancellable personal accident (commercial) contracts; also 
Group accident, and small volume Ordinary Life—Present 
plans to continue emphasis on Accident business—direct writ- 
ing sales force, with General Agency plan; highly satisfactory 
plan for financing new writing agents—expansion plan en- 
visages all states in the Union, as feasible—For year 1954, Com- 
pany’s 7 General Agents averaged $26,660.00—Full-time agents 
averaged above $8,000.00—estimated premium income for year 
1955 in 8 active states will average in excess of $400,000.00 per 
state. 

Write Box L-94, Best’s Insurance News, Life Edition, 75 
Fulton Street, New York 36, N. Y., giving full particulars as to 
age, education, marital status, address and telephone number, 
and full business experience. A small photograph will be help- 
ful. Interviews will be arranged with applicants of promise. 


All applications will be held strictly confidential and treated 
with discretion. 











made, the greatest test of the mort- 
gagee’s public relations capacity 
may still be ahead of it. Financial 
contracts often give rise to much 
subsequent soul-searching. Con- 
ditions change, and even the most 
careful evaluations of any given set 
of circumstances are imbued with 
inherent human error. Conditions 
of the contract may have to be en- 
forced, or adjustments may be re- 
quested which require tact, fairness, 
perseverance and skill to handle. 
Mortgage departments develop their 
own reputations to the extent that 
undoubted capacities may be circum- 
vented by unfortunate reputations, 
On the other hand, it is possible to 
handle matters so adroitly, and to be 
of so much help to the mortgagor, 
that the institutional mortgage de- 
partment can practically be adopted 
as the financial advisor to large de- 
velopers and owners of income real 
estate. 

Nevertheless, I think it is only fair 
to add that there is an increasing 
acceptability of revenue-producing 
real estate as a medium of invest- 
ment for more and more life insur- 
ance company funds. There is no 
doubt that the mortgage corre- 
spondent can hasten this trend by 
developing his own capacity to 
understand the investment factors 
in income real estate and how to 
underwrite such business properly. 
He can, by doing so, provide a serv- 
ice to the community and add a prof- 
itable alternative string to his own 
bow. Sooner or later he will be able 
to convince his companies of the 
soundness of properly underwritten 
loans of this kind, and in the process 
he will provide himself with a new 
source and outlet for his energies 
and establish corporate contacts 
through his real estate activities 
which should increase in value with 
time. 

I suspect, however, that many 
correspondents find it just as diffi- 
cult to approach the problems of in- 
vestment in income-producing prop- 
erties’ as most of their companies 
do. 

I have emphasized that there is 
a recognized reluctance within the 
life insurance industry as a whole 
to the investment in mortgages on 
income-producing properties—with 
the exception of apartment buildings. 
Let us look at the advantages offered 
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by income-producing properties. 

“In the first place, the average size 
tends to be relatively large when 
taken against the accepted levels on 
single family dwellings. However, 
unless all of a company’s activities 
are essentially in single family dwell- 
ings and it has practically no secu- 
rity account, then the size of invest- 
ments in income-producing prop- 
erties should not alone provide a 
severe restriction, provided this does 


not breach the company’s standards | 
with respect to size on other invest- | 
ments, such as securities, for ex- | 
ample. Even in the case of specific | 
use properties, if a company is pre- | 
pared to buy a quarter of a million | 
dollars of the bonds of some corpora- | 


tion which is properly capitalized, 


why should it refuse to make a mort- | 


gage for a smaller amount on a 


particular piece of property owned | 


by the corporation ? 


Also, the cost of making larger | 
loans on income-producing prop- | 
erties, when related to the size of the | 


investment, invariably proves to be 
proportionately less than in the case 
of single family dwellings (particu- 


larly of the conventional type). The | 
larger the loan, in other words, the | 


smaller the expense factor tends to 
become. 

A further advantage lies in the 
fact that a mortgage department 
dealing in income-producing prop- 
erty mortgages invariably is dealing 
with business people at a business 
level—rather than with the home- 
owner, frequently on an emotional 
level. Businesses usually remain in 
existence for many years while 
home-owners come and go. In the 
long run, the latter are very much 
more difficult to deal with, not be- 
cause they are less susceptible to 
business reasoning, but because of 
the emotional factor surrounding 
home ownership. 

There is also the political impli- 
cation of dealing with large numbers 
of home owners. If in any com- 
munity they feel that a mortgagor 
is unreasonable, they are likely to 
develop a local attitude which can be 
inimical to the other interests of a 
life insurance company. It is true 
that in the event of trouble on a large 
loan which goes into default more 
capital is involved than on the small 
one—but the management problem 


(Continued on page 92) 
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1 Assurance. 
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To help you think of us 
at times when it will count most— 


1955 Underwriting Desk Reference 


A handy reference for surplus producers ... so that you can 
quickly judge when we can be used to get an issue or possibly 
a better rating on a difficult case. Ask our general agent or 
branch for a copy, or write the Home Office. 

Address Dept. 310. 
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A National Life Insurance Institution 
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TNICITNIO 


to a new president 


To: George Neitlich, cv. 


From: Metropolitan Life Insurance Company : 


Subject: Heartiest Congratulations 


AY we express tne pleasure and pride we take in the news 
that you have been elected President for 1955-1956 of the 
American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters. 


In the nearly 29 years of our association, you have time and 
again proved the qualities of competence and responsibility that 
have brought you to the leadership of this national and notable 
body of professional life insurance men and women whom we 
know as C.L.U.’s. 


It is our earnest belief that your tenure in office will be 
marked by achievement that will bring added distinction to 
this fine Society of which you have now become the head. 


Again, our heartiest congratulations to you, and to your fellow 
C.L.U.’s who have thus honored you. 


COPYRIGHT 1955-——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y; 
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Jurisdiction of the F.T.C. 


N CONSIDERING A SUBJECT as 

broad as this one from a legal 
point of view, many phases of the 
law are encountered. In the space 
allotted to this paper, it would be 
impossible to cover every contention 
which has been made with reference 
to the subject matter. In making 
any research on the question, the 
researcher inevitably encounters col- 
lateral questions which tempt fur- 
ther research. These could be 
carried on almost indefinitely. Con- 


sequently, it should be clearly under- 


stood in the beginning that no 
attempt has been made to consider 
every phase of the problem. 

In the light of the present situa- 
tion and as a strict legal proposition, 
the question of the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Trade Commission over 
trade practices of insurers is prob- 
ably only of interest to attorneys 
representing insurance companies. 
However, should the determination 
of this question result in the en- 
forcement of a measure of Federal 
supervision over insurers, it would 
be a matter of more general interest 
because a change would be effected 
in the entire method of supervising 
the business of insurance. The time- 
honored concept that the business of 
insurance is completely supervised 
by the states would be shattered. 
Great confusion would be created 
and much long and expensive litiga- 
tion would ensue, none of which 
would be in the public interest. 

Under the doctrine of the case 
of Paul v. Virginia (1868), 8 Wall. 
1608, the Federal Trade Commission 
would have no jurisdiction over the 
business of insurance because that 
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case was generally recognized as 
authority for the proposition that 
such business was not interstate 
commerce. The jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission by stat- 
ute is limited to unfair methods of 
competition and unfair acts or prac- 
tices in commerce. Thus no juris- 
diction was claimed on behalf of 
the Federal Trade Commission until 
after the decision on June 5, 1944 in 
the Southeastern Underwriters case, 
The United States v. Southeastern 
Underwriters Association (1944), 
322, U. S. 533. The opinion of the 
court distinguished this case from 
Paul v. Virginia and held that the 
business of insurance was commerce 
and when conducted across state 
lines was interstate commerce. 


Source of Jurisdiction 


The source of the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Trade Commission is 
the Federal Trade Commission Act 
as amended. The original act was 
passed September 26, 1914, Federal 
Trade Commission Act, 38 Stat. 719 
as amended, 15 U. S. C. 44, 45. 
Section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act reads in part as 
follows : 

“(a) Unfair methods of competition 
in commerce and unfair acts or prac- 
tices in commerce are declared un- 
lawful. The commission is em- 
powered and directed to prevent 
persons, partnerships or corpora- 
tions, * * *, from using unfair 
methods of competition and unfair 


or deceptive acts or practices in 
commerce.” 

From June 5, 1944, the date of 
the decision in the Southeastern 
Underwriters case, to March 9, 
1945, which was the effective date 
of the McCarran Act, 59 Stat. 33 
as amended by 61 Stat. 448, 15 
U. S. C. 1011-1015 (Public Law 
15, 79th Congress), the Federal 
Trade Commission had jurisdiction 
over unfair methods of competition 
in commerce and unfair acts or 
practices in commerce in the insur- 
ance field. This jurisdiction, how- 
ever, was not exercised during this 
period. 

The jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission was limited by 
the passage of the McCarran Act as 
amended, supra. The pertinent por- 
tions of the McCarran Act as 
amended are as follows: 

“That the Congress hereby declares 
that the continued regulation and 
taxation by the several states of the 
business of insurance is in the public 
interest, and that silence on the part 
of Congress shall not be construed 
to impose any barrier to the regula- 
tion or taxation of such business by 
the several states. 

“Sec. 2 (a) The business of insur- 
ance and every person engaged 
therein, shall be subject to the laws 
of the several states which relate 
to the regulation or taxation of such 
business. 

“(b) No act of Congress shall be 
construed to invalidate, impair, or 
supersede any law enacted by any 
state for the purpose of regulating 
the business of insurance, or which 


(Continued on the next page) 
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imposes a fee or tax upon such 
business, unless such act specifically 
relates to the business of insurance ; 
provided that after June 30, 1948 
the Act of July 2, 1890, as amended, 
known as the Sherman Act, and 
the Act of October 15, 1914, as 
amended, known as the Clayton Act, 
and the Act of September 26, 1914, 
known as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, as amended, shall be 
applicable to the business of insur- 


ance to the extent that such business 
is not regulated by state law.” 
From the provisions of the Mc- 
Carran Act, it will be seen that from 
March 9, 1945, its effective date, to 
June 30, 1948, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act did not apply to 
the business of insurance. From 
June 30, 1948 on, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act does apply to the 
business of insurance “to the extent 
that such business is not regulated 
by state law.”” It thus becomes im- 
portant in determining the question 
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of jurisdiction to inquire what js 
meant by the words “to the extent 
that such business is not regulated 
by state law.” It might be noted 
that the constitutionality of the \c- 
Carran Act has been upheld in the 
case of Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany v. Benjamin (1946), 328 U.S. 
408, 439. 


Interpretation of "Is" 


It has been contended by some that 

the word “is” as used in the phrase 
“to the extent that such business 
is not regulated by state law” means 
that only such state regulatory laws 
as had been passed prior to the pas- 
sage of the McCarran Act could be 
considered as effecting a limitation 
of the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission. In other words, 
it is claimed that state regulatory 
statutes passed after the McCarran 
Act do not effectuate a limitation of 
jurisdiction nor would any such 
laws passed in the future effectuate 
a limitation. That such an interpre- 
tation is unreasonable can be in- 
ferred from the language used in the 
case of Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany v. Benjamin, supra, page 429, 
where the court in referring to the 
McCarran Act said: 
“Obviously Congress’ purpose was 
broadly to give support to the exist- 
ing and future state systems for 
regulating and taxing the business 
of insurance.” 

Any future state system for reg- 
ulating the business of 
must of 


insurance 
necessity include future 
regulatory legislation. Congress, in 
declaring that the continued regula- 
tion by the several states of the 
business of insurance is in the public 
interest, manifested an intent to rec- 
ognize future state regulatory legis- 
lation. 

In examining the meaning of the 
proviso clause of the McCarran Act 
(Sec. 2 (b)), it is necessary to 
consider what is meant by regulated. 
Webster’s Dictionary defines “reg- 
ulate” as “to direct by rule or re- 
striction; to subject to governing 
principles or laws.’’ The courts have 
interpreted the word “regulate” to 
mean to adjust, govern, direct, or 
manage in accordance with estal- 
lished standards or rules. In the 
Western Union case, page 469, the 
court said : 

“The word ‘regulate’ is one of broad 
import. It is the word used in the 
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Federal Constitution to define the 
power of Congress over foreign and 
interstate commerce, and he who 
reads the many opinions of this 
court will perceive how broad and 
comprehensive it has been held to 
» 

It is apparent that the McCarran 
Act does not use the word “reg- 
ulate” in a strict technical sense. 
In passing the Act, Congress must 
have been aware of the varying pat- 
terns of state regulation as between 
the states. It is then fair to conclude 
that Congress did not intend any 
particular type or standard of reg- 
ulation or control. In view of the 
presumption that Congress must 
have been aware of the various 
patterns of state regulation of the 
insurance business, it is clear that 
the word “regulate” was intended to 
refer to regulation and control by 
state administrative officials. under 
whose jurisdiction unfair trade prac- 
tices in the business of insurance 
would come, namely commissioners 
of insurance. 


A Delicate Adjustment 


It is important to consider that 
Congress in redefining the scope of 
Federal and state laws made a deli- 
cate political adjustment for the 
purpose of permitting the states to 
continue the regulation of the busi- 
ness of insurance unhampered, to 
the extent provided by the McCar- 
ran Act, by Federal legislation relat- 
ing to interstate commerce and for 
the purpose of preventing complica- 
tions and duplication in law en- 
forcement. 

The McCarran Act will be liber- 
ally construed to support state reg- 
ulation and strictly construed against 
any attempt by the Federal Trade 
Commission to affirm — jurisdic- 
tion. ‘*) 

It is obvious that in order to 
determine whether a state statute 
is sufficient to preserve the jurisdic- 
tion of a state over the business of 

1St. Louis v. Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, (1893), 149 U. S. 465; 
City of Savannah v. Robinson (1899), 81 
Ill. App. 471; Van Ingen v. Hudson 
Realty Co. (1905), 106 App. Div. 
(N. Y.) 444, 94.N. Y. S. 645; State ex 
rel Wagner y. Fields (1924), 218 Mo. 
App. 155, 167, 263 S. W. 853, 857; State 
ex rel Hollywood Jockey Club, Inc. v. 
Stein (1938), 133 Fla. 530, 182 So. 863. 

“Prudential Insurance Company v. 


3enjamin, supra; Robertson v. California 
(1946), 328 U. S, 440. 
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insurance, it is necessary to care- 
fully appraise the intent and effect 
of such a state statute. No attempt 
is made in this paper to review the 
statutes of individual states because 
of the enormity of such a task and 
the rapidity with which state stat- 
utes are being presently enacted. 
It might be helpful, however, to 
make some general comments, bear- 
ing in mind at all times that the 
authority of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission extends only to unfair 
methods of competition in commerce 


and unfair acts or practices in com- 
merce. This general discussion can 
be divided under the heading of 
specific statutes and general statutes. 
A. Specific State Statutes: 

State statutes dealing specifically 
with the authority of the insurance 
commissioner to regulate unfair 
methods of competition and unfair 
acts or practices must substantially 
cover the same ground that the 
Federal Trade Commission Act 
covers. To leave any of the ground 


(Continued on the next page) 
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uncovered would create a gap in 
the authority of the state and create 
an area, unless covered by some gen- 
eral statute, in which the Federal 
Trade Commission might exercise 
jurisdiction. 

Specific statutes must contain pro- 
visions giving the administrator au- 
thority to enforce such statutes; 
otherwise the statutes would be in- 
effective to accomplish the purpose 
for which such statutes were de- 
signed. Whether the enforcement 
is provided by giving the right to 
suspend or revoke the license of the 
insurer or issue a cease and desist 
order is probably immaterial. Any 
method of enforcement which gives 
the commissioner effective power to 
stop an unfair trade practice and 
prevent future violations would be 
adequate. 

State statutes need not be incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act in 
order to preserve state regulation. 
The theory has been advanced that 
the proviso clause in Section 2 (b) 
of the McCarran Act contemplates 
concurrent jurisdiction between 
Federal agencies and the several 
states in the area within the purview 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, and that only in such instances 
where the state laws are inconsistent 
with the Federal law would the 
state laws be permitted to occupy 
the area. In other words, on ac- 
count of the structure of the proviso 
clause namely as a “proviso,” it 
would render inoperative a Federal 
law only where the state law would 
be invalidated, impaired, or super- 
seded by the Federal act because 
of an inconsistency between the 
state and Federal law. On the other 
hand, where there would be no con- 
flict between the state and Federal 
law and thereby no invalidation or 
impairment or superseding of the 
state law, concurrent jurisdiction 
would exist. 

As indicating the intent of Con- 
gress, statements made on the floor 
of the Senate in connection with the 
debate on the McCarran Act rel- 
ative to the meaning of the proviso 
ciause not only refute the narrow 
theory of concurrent jurisdiction 
but clearly support the construction 
that Congress intended that the 
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states should occupy the area of 
regulation of the insurance business 
about which we are concerned, and 
that after the expiration of the 
moratorium provided for by the 
McCarran Act, the Federal acts 
would apply only in those areas 
where the states had not taken ap- 
propriate legislative action. 

This position is supported by the 
preamble to the McCarran Act, 
which declares that “the continued 
regulation and taxation by the sev- 
eral states of the business of insur- 
ance is in the public interest, and 
that silence on the part of Congress 
shall not be construed to impose 
any barrier to the regulation or 
taxation of such business by the 





A. & H. Cancellation 


Effective July |, 1956, the cancel- 
lation by the insurer of individual ac- 
cident and health policies will be 
illegal in Ohio. The insurer can refuse 
renewal only on the policy anniversary 
date, except in the case of accident 
only policies. The latter may be re- 
fused renewal at any premium-due 
date. Industrial policies must conform 
to the code for other accident and 
health contracts. Other revisions, in- 
cluding some relating to enforcement, 
were made in the law. 

All accident and health companies 
in North Carolina have been notified 
that they must file forms containing 
a new cancellation provision not later 
than October 15. On January | a 
new law goes into effect requiring 
notification of thirty days to two years 
before cancellation, for all new 
policies. 











several states.” Section 2 (a) of 
the McCarran Act also declares that 
“The business of insurance, and 
every person engaged therein, shall 
be subject to the laws of the several 
states which relate to the regulation 
or taxation of such business.” The 
words “regulated by state law” con- 
tained in the proviso clause must 
necessarily be read in conjunction 
with the declaration of Congress in 
the preamble and with Section 
4 tay. 

The language used in the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company case, 
supra, page 429, supports these 
views. In this case, Mr. Justice 
Rutledge said: 

“Obviously Congress’ purpose was 
broadly to give support to the exist- 
ing and future state systems for 
regulating and taxing the business 
of insurance. This was done in two 
ways. One was by removing ob- 


structions which might be thought 
to flow from its own power whether 
dormant or exercised, except as 
otherwise expressly provided in the 
Act itself or in future legislation, 
The other was by declaring ex- 
pressly and affirmatively that con- 
tinued state regulation and taxation 
of this business is in the public 
interest and that the business and al] 
who engage in it ‘shall be subject 
to’ the laws of the several states in 
these respects. 

“Moreover, in taking this action 
Congress must have had full knowl 
edge of the nation-wide existence of 
state systems of regulation and taxa- 
tion; of the fact that they differ 
greatly in the scope and character 
of the regulations imposed and of 
the taxes enacted; and of the fur- 
ther fact that many, if not all, in- 
clude features which, to some extent, 
have not been applied generally to 
other interstate business. Congress 
could not have been unacquainted 
with these facts and its purpose 
was evidently to throw the whole 
weight of its power behind the state 
systems notwithstanding these var- 
iations. 
(Page 431) 
tended to declare and in effect de- 
clared that uniformity of regulation 
and of state 


“* * * Congress in- 


taxation are not re- 
quired in reference to the business 
of insurance by the national public 
interest except in the specific re- 
spects otherwise expressly provided 
for. 
B. General State Statutes: 
Some states have statutes couched 
in general language dealing with the 
powers of the insurance commis- 
sioner, and some of these statutes 
authorize him to make rules and 
regulations defining his authority 
and setting up procedures for the 
enforcement of such authority. Most 
states also have licensing laws in- 
cluding broad powers of suspension 
and revocation of licenses. There 
are also statutes granting the power 
of examination of insurers. 
Whether such statutes constitute 
regulation within the meaning of 
the McCarran Act depends upon 
the wording of the statute in ques- 
tion and an appraisal of the effect 
of its provisions. Generally speak- 
ing, such statutes should be tested 
to see if they cover the ground, 


(Continued on page 38) 
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WHY THE Architect NEEDS A LIFE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 


+ 
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It’s evident that architecture continues to echo the character 
of its time. The very simplicity of the modern home or 
industrial plant is proof enough that the architect is meeting 
today’s more utilitarian demands without sacrificing beauty 
of design. 

This desire for utility is not isolated to just one area of 
specialization. The architect himself recognizes the need for 
functional, flexible life insurance. Primarily, he wants to 
guarantee financial protection for his family. But he also 
wants to guarantee security for himself. So he seeks an 
experienced life underwriter—an informed underwriter. He 
knows he can’t build an adequate life insurance estate today 
with yesterday's blueprints. That’s one good reason why so 
many architects, as well as individuals in other fields, turn 
to the man who represents The Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

The Union Central underwriter is truly a life insurance 
specialist—one of the most thoroughly trained and equipped 
specialists in his field. As a career underwriter, he recog- 
hizes the responsibilities he has to the members of his com- 


munity, and alerts himself to their fluctuating needs and 
wants. More important, he knows how to meet the indi- 
vidual’s specific needs and wants. In fact, he has the capacity 
to diagnose a wide range of personal financial problems as 
diversified and complex as the circumstances in which they 
occur. And he has the up-to-the-minute answers, too—a 
folio of policies issued from birth to age 70, designed to meet 
every human need. 

Yes, the Union Central underwriter has the special skills 
and insight it takes to plan sound, intelligent protection for 
every individual. Moreover, continuous Home Office re- 
search and planning provide him with new ways to meet the 
changing needs of his policyholders. Good reasons to know 
the man who represents The Union Central—the man who 
can design a plan to meet your particular life insurance 
needs and wants. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


This advertisement, adapted from a prospecting brochure designed specifically for this field, is just one example of many ways 
The Union Central supports its underwriters with specialized promotional material to fit every type of life insurance market. 
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namely permit the regulation of un- 
fair methods of competition and un- 
fair acts and practices and give 
the commissioner, either by the stat- 
ute itself or through administrative 
procedures, the power to enforce 
such remedial action as he may take. 

The theory has been advanced 
that the activities of an insurer 
under certain circumstances would 
not be regulated by state law, even 
though the home state of such an 


insurer had all the necessary state 
regulatory statutes. The circum- 
stances referred to are where such 
an insurer does business by mail or 
other methods of interstate com- 
munication in a state in which it is 
not licensed, even though such state 
also has the necessary regulatory 
statutes. The theory is that a gap 
in state regulation has been created 
because the insurance commissioner 
in the foreign state has no authority 
over an unlicensed company and the 
commissioner in the home state has 
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Why do you like working 
for Occidental, Carroll Chase? 


The Agency men at Occidental’s 
Home Office are all field-train- 
ed. They know what the agent 
wants and needs to do a good 
selling job. Maybe that’s why 
Carroll Chase believes in his 
Company and its products. May- | 
be that’s one reason why Occi- 

dental is growing so rapidly. 
Write ‘Cou Browne, Agency 
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if you fit in this pic- 
ture. 








Carroll Chase has been Occidental's 
manager in Houston, Texas since 
1936. His Southern Texas Agency is 
currently second among all Com- 
pany Agencies in year-to-date pro- 
duction. 





no extra-territorial authority over 
his own company. 

The interstate commerce which 
the states are not empowered to 
regulate and have never regulated 
generally involves the business trans- 
acted by a company organized in 
another state in a third state. For 
example, state A which licenses a 
company organized in state } can- 
not regulate, subject to certain ree- 
ognized exceptions, the business of 
that company done in state C.“? 

Insofar as Allgeyer and St. Louis 
Cotton Compress Company cases 
stand for the proposition that an 
unlicensed company is not doing 
business in a state when it makes 
contracts with a resident of that 
state by the use of the mails and 
therefore is not subject to regulation 
by the latter state, they have been 
questioned by later decisions.‘ 

More recent court decisions “? in- 
dicate that the states have authority 
to regulate the business of their 
domestic insurers even though such 
regulation may extend beyond the 
borders of the state of domicile. 
In the Alaska Packers Association 
case, the court said: 

“Obviously, the power of a state 
to effect legal consequences is not 
limited to occurrences within the 
state if it has control over the status 
which gives rise to those conse- 
quences.” 

Again in the Osborn case we find 
this language : 

“The mere fact that state action ma) 
have beyond _ state 
lines is of no judicial significance so 
long as the action is not within that 
domain which the Constitution for- 
bids.” 


repercussions 


In Hoopeston Canning Company 
v. Cullen, which involved the valid- 
ity of certain provisions of the New 
York Insurance Law applicable to 
foreign reciprocals affecting busi- 
ness activities carried on outside of 
the State of New York, the court 
said in part: 


3 Allgeyer v. Louisiana (1897), 165 
U. $. 578; St. Louis Cotton Compress Co 
v. Arkansas (1922), 260 U. S. 346. 

t Hoopeston Canning Company v. Cul- 
len (1943), 318 U. S. 313; Travelers 
Health Association v. Virginia (1950), 
339 U. S. 643. 

5 Alaska Packers Association v. In- 
dustrial Accident Commission (1935), 
294 U. S. 532; Osborn v. Ozlin (1949), 
310 U. S. 53; Hoopeston Canning Com- 
pany v. Cullen (1943), 318 U. S. 313; 
Watson v. Employers’ Liability Assut- 
ance Corp. (Dec. 6, 1954), 348 U. S. 66. 
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“In determining the power of a state 
to apply its own regulatory laws to 
insurance business activities, the 
question in earlier cases became in- 
yolved by conceptualistic discussion 
of theories of the place of contract- 
ing or of preference. More recently 
it has been recognized that a state 
may have substantial interests in 
the business of insurance of its 
people or property regardless of 
these isolated factors. This interest 
may be measured by highly realistic 
considerations such as the protection 
of the citizen insured or the protec- 
tion of the state from the incident of 
— 

“Whereas here the state has full 
power to prescribe the forms of 
contract, the terms of protection of 
the insured, and the type of re- 
serve funds needed, ‘the mere fact 
that state action may have reper- 
cussions beyond state lines is of no 
judicial significance.’ Osborn v. Oz- 
lin, supra at 62. Neither New York 
nor Illinois loses the power to pro- 
tect the interests of its citizens be- 
cause these associations carry on 
activities in both places. * * * We 
think the regulations themselves, 
since they are aimed at the protec- 
tion of the solvency of the recipro- 
cals or at promoting the convenience 
with which New York residents 
may do their insurance business, are 
all within the scope of state power.” 
(Emphasis supplied) 


Limitations Do Not Apply 


It should be obvious that the 
limitations upon the powers of the 
state to regulate interstate commerce 
which Congress intended to with- 
hold from the states do not apply 
to the power, as well as the right, 
of a state to control all of the 
activities of a domestic corporation, 
whether within or without the state 
of its origin. It has never been held 
by any court that a state is barred 
from controlling the operations of a 
domestic corporation with respect to 
activities carried on by the corpora- 
tion outside of the home state be- 
cause to do so the state would be 
regulating interstate commerce. 

The power of a state over its 
domestic corporations is a very 
strong one under the police power. 
The licensing power is particularly 
extensive in the case of a corpora- 
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Sixty years ago the Sun Life of 
Canada opened its first United States 
branch office in the City of Detroit. 
Over the years Sun Life service has 
been extended into 41 states, until to- 
day the Company maintains branch 
offices in dozens of key centers with 


agency representation from coast to 


coast. 


One of the foremost life companies 
of North America, Sun Life has over 
$6 billion of life insurance in force, 39% 
of which protects policyholders in the 
United States. Since organization, the 
Company has paid out over $2,866 


million in benefits to its policyholders 


and their beneficiaries. 
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tion clearly affected by public in- 
terest, such as an insurance com- 
pany. 

In the case of Watson v. Em- 
Liability, the Supreme 
Court had no difficulty in finding 
reasons of sufficient interest in the 
state of the forum to permit extra- 
territorial authority. In the major- 
ity opinion, Justice Black said: 
“Some contracts, made locally, af- 
fecting nothing but local affairs, may 
well justify a denial to other states 
of power to alter those contracts. 
But, as this case illustrates, a vast 





part of the business affairs of this 
Nation do not present such simple 
local situations * * *., 

“As a consequence of the modern 
practice of conducting widespread 
business activities throughout the en- 
tire United States, this Court has 
in a series of cases held that more 
states than one may seize hold of 
local activities which are part of 
multi-state transactions and may 
regulate to protect interests of its 
own people, even though other 
phases of the same _ transactions 

(Continued on the next page) 
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might justify regulatory legislation 
in other states. * * * Louisiana's 
direct action statute is not a mere 
inter-meddling in affairs beyond her 
boundaries which are no concern of 
hers.” 

Justice Frankfurter cited Justice 
Holmes in his concurring opinion 
indicating a belief that a state may 
project its powers into the domain 
of another state even as to matters 
of interstate commerce if justified by 
ample interests of its own. 

In commenting on this subject, it 
must be kept in mind that we are 
speculating in an unexplored area. 
The precise question as to whether 
a state has the right to regulate un- 
fair acts or practices of its domestic 
insurers in commerce in other states 
in the light of the McCarran Act has 
not been decided. We feel entitled, 
however, to express an opinion 
based on indicated trends gathered 
from the recent decisions. 

Admittedly, the business of insur- 
ance is affected with a public interest 
and this interest is common to the 
peoples of all states. The home 
state has an interest not only in pro- 
tecting the policyholders of its own 
state, but it has a like interest in 
protecting all the policyholders of 
its domestic insurers. The doctrine 
that the home state has a relative 
interest in all of its companies’ activ- 
ities may be applied. The courts 
may be expected to justify extra- 


territorial jurisdiction if the state of 
domicile has ample interest of its 
own to project its powers into the 
domain of other states. In the case 
of unfair trade practices in the in- 
surance business, it is submitted that 
the state of domicile has ample in- 
terests of its own to justify regula- 
tion and a related interest in the 
situation in other states created by 
the activities of its own insurers to 
warrant the imposition of 
territorial authority. 


extra- 


The trend of the legal decisions 
indicates that the states have au- 
thority to regulate the business of 
their domestic insurers even though 
such regulation may extend beyond 
the borders of the state of domicile, 
particularly over the activities of 
domestic insurers initiated within 
the state of domicile but completed 
outside of that state, and for the 
purpose of protecting policyholders 
no matter where they reside. A 
state may have a legitimate public 
interest in controlling and regulat- 
ing the relationship of its insurer 
with the public of another state 
sufficient to support such regulation. 

If these conclusions are correct, 
the only area in which the Federal 
Trade Commission has jurisdiction 
at the present time is in those cases 
where the home state of the insurer 
does not have sufficient law to per- 
mit the regulation of its domestic 
insurers in the field of unfair meth- 
ods of competition 
or practices. 


and unfair acts 
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An everyday, commonplace 
garden chore...but the next 


move may be a wrong move resulting in con- 
finement for a month or longer...no work, no 
pay. And who meets the mortgage payments 
during this critical period? 

Old Republic does, of course, with its Crit- 
ical Period Plan with its credit disability and 
credit life features. Old Republic’s plan has 
been a friend to banker and borrower alike for 


Ge A letter, wire or phone call will bring the 
4° man from Old Republic to your desk with full 
£ information. 
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James H. Jarrell, President 


307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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TO COMBAT CANCER 


A NEW GIANT X-RAY-LIKE machine, 
using atomic energy, is ready to com- 
bat cancer in Dallas at the Charles 
A. Sammons Irradiation Therapy 
Center located at Baylor University 
Hospital. Last January, the Reserve 
Life Insurance Company gave Bay- 
lor University Hospital a gift to 
purchase a new “Theratron” Cobalt 
60 Beam Therapy Unit, valued at 
$75,000, in honor of Mr. Charles A. 
Sammons, chairman of the 
of the company. 


board 


Under Positive Control 


Baylor started construction of fa- 
cilities last January to house the 
huge machine which utilizes radia- 
tion from atomic energy to penetrate 
the skin and retard or destroy the 
growth of cancerous tissue. The 
completed structure is valued at 
$150,000. The Cobalt Unit weighs 
approximately eight tons. The 24- 
inch walls as well as the floors of 
the Center have been heavily insu- 
lated with lead and concrete to keep 
radio-activity under positive control. 


Deeper Penetration 


The principle of X-ray therapy 
has “been used in the treatment of 
cancer for a long time. The Cobalt 
Unit makes possible deeper pene- 
tration with less harm to normal 
tissues. The Cobalt source at Lay- 
lor is one of the largest sources 
available anywhere. The source itself 
is imbedded in 4,000 pounds of lead 
and tungsten. 
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FEDERAL ACTION 


CHANCES FOR THE ADMINISTRA- 
qion’s health reinsurance plan as 
outlined to the last Congress, do not 
seem good in the new session to 
meet in January. Both those who 
are opposed to more government 
action in the insurance field and 
those who are for such intervention 
feel that the bill is unsatisfactory. 


Folsom Has Said 


The secretary of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare, Marion  B. 
Folsom, has said, “Ile haven't yet 
formulated a health program so far 
as this department is concerned,” 
but states that the department is 
studying the problem. He is against 
Federal subsidies. 


Within Ten Years 


Isadore S. Falk, who was for- 
merly director of research and 
statistics of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, has predicted that 
voluntary health insurance would 
increasingly reveal its ‘“inadequa- 
cies” and that a tax-supported plan 
for medical care, on some govern- 
mental level, will probably develop 
within the next ten years. Mr. Falk 
was speaking at the Northeastern 
Regional Conference of the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association. 


CIGARETTES AND HEART 
DISEASE 


CORONARY HEART DISEASE follows 
lung cancer as a cause of death 
which has been allegedly linked to 
cigarette smoking. Geriatrics, a 
monthly scientific magazine con- 
cerned with the problems of aging, 
published the most recent study. It 


indicated a relationship between the, 


presence of certain fatty substances 
in the bloodstream of cigarette 
smokers and sufferers from coronary 
heart disease. High mortality re- 
sults from high occurrence of the 
particular fatty substance in the 
bloodstream. The study gave a fig- 
ure of 40% as the greater likelihood 
of death from coronary heart disease 
of the male cigarette smoker as com- 
pared to the non-smoker. 
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CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT & COMPANY 
eee, * geen 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


ATLANTA OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE 
1106 William Oliver Bidg. 1027 Cadillac Tower 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND 


ATLANTA NEW YORK 








HARLEY W. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 
7620 North Rogers Avenue 
CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 
436 Bivd. of Allies 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 








HAIGHT, ‘DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
10S. LASALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Laddie Miler 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 
Michael Kazakoff 

Franklin 2-4020 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 





Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


154A Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


L. ARBEIT J. RAYWID 
R. FONDILLER A. STAEHELI 
T. M. OBERHAUS M. T. WERMEL 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 


BRANCH OFFICE Los Angeles, Calif. 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. | 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 
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BENNIE T. KING 


Bennie King says, 

“T am not particularly 
proud of my 1950-51 
earnings. But I was very 
young and very 
inexperienced. 

“But I do expect to reach 
$20,000 a year before 

age 30.” 

Here is a record of his cash 
earnings beginning with 
his first full year. 








Rc stag $ 4,094 
ee of & 3% 4,274 
no Stan, 8,088 
age 8,225 
Pee 12,905 












































"9 expect to reach 


$20,000 bebore age 30” 


Wabash, Indiana, August 18, 1955 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


It wasn’t funny then, but I have to laugh now 
when I look back to that lucky day in late 1949 when 
I had just been fired from a $45 per week office job. 
I was 21 years old and had already spent a year in 
military service, 14 months in business college, and 
had held out over a year at this job, anxiously wait- 
ing until I was considered old enough to sell life in- 
surance. My friends, my parents, my wife and her 
parents all said I was too young, Then Dad encour- 
aged me with—“Well Bennie, since you're not satis- 
fied with anything else you may as well give it a 
try between jobs and find out once and for all wheth- 
er you're a life insurance man.” Frankly, when I 
knocked on the first door I silently prayed that no- 
body was home. But I soon found that the famous 
PPIP and other Franklin specials didn’t have to be 
sold, just as you had told me. Just see enough of the 
right kind of people and tell them the story. 

I'll always be grateful to General Agent Charles 
Taylor who gave me my “chance,” and to Regional 
Manager Wayne Messmore who later gave me a 
push in the right direction (five figure income). And 
thanks to the Home Office for your personal interest. 
It’s a pleasure to earn better than just an average 
living, and my family and I don’t believe that we 
have yet really hit our stride. My goal at the very 
beginning was $20,000 per year by age 30. I'll be 
disappointed now if this isn’t accomplished ahead 
of schedule. Last year Franklin paid me $13,000 and 
I’m counting on $17,000 this year. I’m happy—yes— 
but not surprised because I believed you O’B, when 
you told me the Franklin story. 


I’m a very lucky fellow, Sincerely, 


Bennie T. King 











> 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


~ The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over One Billion Nine Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 


Best’s Life News 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. “Pre 


A NOVEL “DO IT YOURSELF” tech- 
nique has been developed by /7. Lee 
Minton, Junior, CLU of Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. During a life interview, 
he gives his prospect The Travelers 
retire-o-meter so that he can “work 
out his own plan.” The next step 
is to point out the savings that can 
he effected by acting now. Lee then 
recommends two plans he feels are 
most suitable for the individual pros- 
pect. By this time, the application 
is completed, 


“We'VE BEEN CONDUCTING an 
‘Agency Drive’ for the past year to 
give every client an opportunity to 
buy adequate accident and health 
protection. As a result of personal 
followup of renewals each month to 
suggest changes, we have obtained 
$2,000 of additional annual premi- 
ums.”"—John HW’. Rheem, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 


“My PRESENT POLICYHOLDERS are 
receptive to the suggestion that they 
need larger amounts of medical ex- 
pense coverage because of increased 
costs of doctors’ fees, nurses’ sala- 
ries and hospitalization. They know 
the smaller buying power of the dol- 
lar means a greater need for higher 
death and dismemberment benefits. 
Above all, they agree that their in- 
creased earnings justify realistic 
income protection.” —Franklin T. 
Hale, San Diego. 


“IF HUSBANDS KNEW what widowers 
know, every woman would be in- 
sured,” says Isaac Curtis, CLU of 
Chicago. “Teil a married man, who 
has made a reasonable provision for 
his own life insurance program, 
about protecting his home against 
the loss of his wife—the ‘Key 
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Woman’ of his household. In ad- 
dition to capitalizing the value of 
his marital deduction, insure his ex- 
penses of hiring a homemaker for 
two to three years at $250 a month. 
Wife insurance is essential to family 
protection.” 














VERY FAMILY MAN LOVEs his fam- 
ily. He has an instinctive urge to 
protect his family and preserve his 
home. He wants his little girl to 
have a doll, his boy, a wagon when 
Santa Claus comes, and to have a 
fair chance in life. He dreads eco- 
nomic dependence on others and the 
degradation of poverty in the eyes 


.of his neighbors. 


When his widow needs $100 to 
pay the rent, everything is reduced 
to absolute simplicity. If she has 
$100, the rent is paid; if she doesn’t, 
she must move out. 

As long as the vast majority of 
your prospects have capitalized 
only a year or two of their incomes 
{mostly term, at that), life insur- 
ance is what it always has been and 
probably always will be—protection. 


e Travelers Insurance Companies} 


“THE BEST WAY TO RETAIN accident 
insurance is to keep it up to date. 
My lapse ratio on accident policies 
with dependent riders is almost nil. 
A person who might. terminate his 
own accident coverage will hesitate 
to cancel when benefits for his wife 
and children are included. Some of 
my competitors are neglecting to 
protect families of their insureds, 
and they are neglecting to supple- 
ment existing disability benefits for 
their insureds. I’m doing it 
them.”—Jim Kenney, New 
City. 


for 
York 


Most OF Us LIVE as if we were go- 
ing to last forever. But how, under 
today’s tax and investment condi- 
tions, can a family man of modest 
circumstances and good expectations 
create the income he needs on retire- 
ment, or the income his family needs 
when death calls the turn? 

It is an absurdity of modern living 
that a man can park a $3,600 auto- 
mobile in his garage, view the Early 
Late Show on a $350 TV, with trips 
to a $400 refrigerator during com- 
mercials, rent a $100 a week sum- 
mer cottage, send the kids to a $50 
a week camp, buy a $200 encyclo- 
pedia, spend $5 a week for baby 
sitters—and then claim he hasn't a 
nickel for additional life insurance. 
Oh, yes, mortgaged to the hilt, he 
may have the audacity to suggest 
investing a few bucks in equities 
where he can do “better” with his 
money. Better than what? Under 
what circumstances? For whom? 

There is no time left for any more 
nonsense with this man. This is the 
time to get tough. It’s not his fault 
that he doesn’t know better, it’s the 
salesman’s fault. You are grateful 
for the opportunity to help an un- 
informed buyer help himself, to 
guide him toward a decision impos- 
sible to regret. 
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A General Agent—from page 26 


ing all right, but he just isn’t an 
organizer of men for that kind of a 
job and doesn't think that his out- 
lying territory is worth while. 
Probably not, for him. But, in a 
small city in one of his counties, just 
outside Chicago, the general agent 
of another similar company pro- 
duces seven millions of business 
every year in just that despised ter- 
ritory! This second general agent 
writes very little personal business. 
His men write it. He’s an organizer 
and is very much loved. 

In smaller, but not less important 
fields in the aggregate, two men 
whom I knew started general 
agencies at about the same time. 
One in a good city in Kansas, the 
other in Iowa. One, because of his 
record of personal production and 
his own personal energy, borrowed 
ten thousand dollars on the strength 
of his expectations and set up an 
office. He produced a total of about 
a million dollars of business per 
year for two or three years and 
folded. 

The other man, with no capital, 
wrote about two hundred thousand 


the first year—personal business in 
order to survive. The second year 
he started to organize. Trained one 
agent; then two, Finally he had a 
group around him of enthusiastic 
men, some small producers, but 
happy. They were proud of the busi- 
ness, of the company and their gen- 
eral agent. Why? Because he sold 
himself and the business to them, 
each personally, and made them feel 
worthwhile. The fabric of this 
agency stood up. The year that it 
produced its first million, the gen- 
eral agent wrote only a hundred 
thousand ; his men wrote nine hun- 
dred thousand. ‘Small change,” 
you say? Perhaps. But, the out- 
standing point is that this man was 
an organizer and was building men. 


To Labor and To Wait 


It is perhaps well to acknowledge 
early in any life insurance man’s 
plans whether or not he is patient 
enough to be a general agent. Is he 
willing to “labor and to wait?” If 
he is, there is plenty of field every- 
where which is lying unorganized. 
If he is not such a man, why kid 
himself? There is a lifetime of 


happiness in writing life insurance 
anywhere, if he knows what life in. 
surance is. 

Not all men are cut out for gen. 
eral agents. | knew a couple of 
fellows who had been conducting 
small general agencies for a number 
of years, and who finally quit and 
went back to personal selling. Each 
said the reason was that the Com- 
pany put the “sugar” in the wrong 
place—on the work of the soliciting 
agent. One expressed the senti- 
ment of both when he said: “If the 
company wants the territory organ- 
ized, let them do it themselves, | 
am not going to use up my Capital 
(renewals which he had earned in 
the business) training a lot of dubs 
when I can make money selling it.” 

Now, was anything wrong with 
that? Only, that he didn’t have a 
sharp enough lead-pencil to figure 
the value of his general agent's 
franchise, or a vision clear enough 
ten men working in his 
agency ten years hence. It depends 
upon which way the blood’s pumped, 
I guess. 

As to the fields lying fallow till 
the right man comes along, there are 
hundreds of them all over this coun- 
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LIBERAL, AND SOUND 


The Lincoln National field man offers impaired-risk 
protection as broad, as liberal, and as sound as modern 
underwriting and actuarial science can make it. Backed 
by a company with 43 continuous years’ experience in 
the substandard field, he brings the comfort and pro- 
tection of life insurance to impaired risks with ex- 
pected mortality as high as 500%. 


Lincoln National’s broad, impaired-risk coverage is 
another reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared 


to help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Baltimore Life serves 
McKeesport and 
vicinity through its 
McKeesport District 
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Well Known 


McKeesport, Pa. is well known for 
the manufacture of steel pipe and tubing. 
The Baltimore Life Insurance Company 


Photograph by A 


Office at 145 
Ave. 


Aubrey Budine 


is well known, too, for the diversity of 
its plans. Just as important is the ability 
of BLI agents to analyze and serve needs. 
We are proud of our loyal agency family. 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Company ££. 1882 








try. Specifically, here are a couple: 
In Kansas City, Missouri, a general 
agency for a good company has one 
good producer—the general agent— 
and two or three struggling, 
partially trained men. It has been 
that way, in this instance, for a 
number of years, with one or two 
changes in general agents. Why? 
The general agent is a salesman, not 
an organizer. 

If you know anything about 
Kansas City you know that it is one 
of the liveliest cities in this country. 
Business fans out from there all 
over the southwest and the returns 
funnel back. Sitting at the spout of 
that funnel are several opportunities 
for a real organizer as a general 
agent. But, he will need to have the 
courage to go slowly at first and 
build men into the business, the 
right way. If he is not willing to 
wait, why fiddle with it? Not every 
man is of the right temperament to 
be a general agent. 

Seattle is a little like Rome, it is 
built on seven hills; and those hills 
are young mountains. The climate 
is cool; and, in season, rainy. But, 
the flowers and the mountains and 
the fishing are beyond description. 
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So, if a man and his family are accli- 
mated, or already live there, and he 
is an organizer instead of being a 
mere salesman of life 
those seven hills offer 
type of opportunity. 
Each hill 


neighborhood. 


insurance, 
a peculiar 


section is a kind of 

Schools, churches, 
business establishments tend to fos- 
ter local pride and co-operation. 
Each of the seven sections of this 
great city is an ideal place for a good 
life insurance man to build himself 
solidly into a community. Provided 
only, that he knows the value of 
making himself a part of a group of 
“folks.” A general agent who could 
organize seven men on those seven 
hills would have a lifetime struture 
which would support him and them 
handsomely. 

As for a general agency in Kansas 
City, Seattle or any other town, 
there are already several successful 
ones in each and there is still plenty 
of room. Also there are opportuni- 
ties for general agencies in cities of 
ten thousand to a hundred thousand 
all over this country. 

It is not a question of opportunity, 
but of types of men. It would be a 
pity to spoil another good personal 


producer, only to make a poor gen- 
eral agent. But, if you like to study 
men and help them succeed and 
know how, there is probably nothing 
sweeter than a nice general agent s 
franchise, cultivated. 

Go to it! 





BENEFITS RECEIVED 


AMERICAN FAMILIES RECEIVED more 
than $3,000,000,000 in life insurance 
policy benefits during the first seven 
months of this year, the $3,102,482,- 
000 paid them being $228,211,000 
more than in the corresponding 
period of last year, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

Accident and sickness insurance 
policy benefits paid during the first 
half of this year by the life insurance 
companies totaled $684,405,000, 
nearly one-fifth more than a year 
ago, the Institute reports. The first 
half payments were $105,756,000 
more than a year ago. 

Group accident and sickness bene- 
fits accounted for $516,962,000 of 
the total, but the individually owned 
policies showed the greatest rate of 
increased benefit payments, up 40% 
this year. 
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Fifth 


NUMBER OF COMPANIES 


THERE ARE NOW MORE THAN one 
thousand life insurance companies 
in the United States, more than 
‘twice the number in business at the 
end of World War II. An increase 
of one hundred and eighty-three in 
the past twelve months brought the 
total at mid-year to 1,060, according 
to a survey by the Institute of Life 
Insurance, based on reports from the 
state insurance departments. 

There is now at least one company 
in every state in the country and the 
largest state total is that for Texas 
where three hundred and sixty-four 
companies were doing business June 
30. The next states in order are: 
Louisiana, eighty-six; Alabama, 
thirty-six; Illinois, thirty-five; In- 
diana, thirty-four; South Carolina, 
thirty-four. There are ten or more 
companies in twenty-nine states and 
the District of Columbia. 

Southern and Western companies 
numbered seven hundred and ninety- 
one, almost three times the number 
in 1945. The greatest rate of gain 
in life insurance ownership in the 
past ten years has been in the twenty- 
eight states of the South and West 
and the younger companies have 
shown a greater percentage gain 
than the older companies. 

The mid-year list of companies 
shows fifty with more than $1,000,- 
000,000 of life insurance in force 
and eight of these billion-dollar 
com7anies are less than thirty years 


old. Five years ago, there were only 
thirty life companies with more than 
$1,000,000,000 of insurance in force 
and ten years ago only twenty-two. 

In the past ten years the number 
of policyholders in the U. S. has in- 
creased by more than 23,000,000 and 
the aggregate insurance in force by 
$200,000,000,000. 

There are sixteen companies over 
one hundred years old and thirty-one 
are over seventy-five years old. 


JUVENILE INSURANCE 


A RECORD $5,000,000,000 of new life 
insurance was purchased in 1954 on 
the lives of youngsters under age 15, 
according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. This was 16% of all 
purchases of ordinary and industrial 
insurance in the year. 

At the start of this year, the 
aggregate juvenile life insurance in 
force had reached $21,400,000,000, 
more than twice the total owned ten 
years ago. 

A large part of the recent pur- 
chases of juvenile life insurance has 
been made to set a thrift pattern of 
modest sized policies for youngsters 
and give them a base of paid-up pro- 
tection as they reach maturity. A 
recent survey of ordinary life pur- 
chases showed 57% of the juvenile 
policies purchased were on the 
limited payment plan, which would 
give a paid-up policy after a limited 
period. 





ARIZONA OFFICE 

4007-A North Central Ave. 
Phoenix 
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NOW—IN ARIZONA 


We are proud to 
announce that 
the great state 
of Arizona has 
been added to 
the area we serve 
with protection 
through life, 
accident, 
sickness and 
hospitalization 
insurance. 


Texas 





GROUP ANNUITIES 


GROUP ANNUITIES NOW IN FORCE 
provide a billion dollar a year retire. 
ment income program in the United 
States, according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance. Future annual jp. 
come already set up under them is in 
excess of $1,025,000,000. 

These annuity units, written on 
employer-employee groups, com- 
prise the largest part of insured pen- 
sion plans in force today. They ac- 
count for more than 80% of the; 
persons covered by insured pension 
plans. 

Last year, aggregate premiums 
paid by both employers and em- 
ployees for group annuities totaled 
$990,000,000 and this year they will 
top $1,000,000,000. Today, although 
retirement income paid out has 
grown to about $150,000,000 apn- 
nually, the reserves held by the life 
companies to assure 
ments of retirement 
nearly $8,000,000,000. 

The major development of group 
annuities has been in the past fifteen 
years. By 1940, after nineteen years 
of writing such plans, the annual 
premiums for group annuities had 
reached only $127,000,000. But by 
1950, they were nearly $700,000,00 
and are currently running nearly 
eight times the 1940 figure. 


future pay- 
income are 


INVESTMENT CAPITAL 
NEARLY $2,900,000,000 of new 
capital was made available to the 
nation’s economy during the first 
half of 1955 by the 93,000,000 life 
insurance policyholders — through 
their more than one thousand com- 
panies, the Institute of Life In- 
surance reports. 

This was the increase in assets of 
all U. S. life companies in the half 
year, bringing total assets on June 
30 to $86,967 ,000,000. 

Adding funds made available 
from maturities, amortization, re 
financing and sales, the life com- 
pafiies made aggregate new invest 
ments of $9,019,000,000 in the first 
half of this year. This was $1,034, 
000,000 more than the new invest- 
ments in the first half of 1954. 

Real estate mortgages accounted 
for the largest single block of new 
investments made this year, with 


$3,102,000,000 acquired. 
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TEN KEY ADDING MACHINE 


The new Burroughs Ten Key electric 
adding machine is now offered in amber 
gray, alpine blue, sea mist green or Capri 
coral to compliment the decor of the office 
and meet the choice of the operator. En- 
gineered for operating ease and styling 
simplicity, all control and listing keys are 
easily within a hand's span on a comfort- 
slanted keyboard. The machine is light 
in weight, quiet in operation and has a 
durable cast aluminum base. 


ate: 
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and prices on the items checked. 
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FORMS BURSTER 


This new all-purpose forms burster for 
tearing continuous forms into individual 
parts is easy and efficient to operate and 
simple and economical to maintain. It 
bursts multi-part sets part by part, tum- 
bling out the intervening carbon in neat 
rolls, ink side in and will also burst “no 
carbon required” sets. The machine will 
take any type of strip form having horizon- 
tal perforations between sets and works 
equally well with marginally punched or 
plain margin forms. Widths up to 
17 25/32” are handled without adjust- 
ment and lengths from 3 to 22 inches with 
quickly made adjustments. Several lengths 
can be run on each setting. Specifications 
are: height 18”, width 27”, length 31”, 
weight 125 lbs., motor “% h.p., 1725 rpm, 
A.C. Manufactured by Dillon-Ford and 
Company. 


KLEEN-TYPE 


This product, introduced by Konkord, Inc. 
and distributed by Underwood Corporation, 
is said to eliminate the disagreeable aspects 
of cleaning type and thus to promote better 
secretary-boss relations. It is an adhesive 
strip which is placed on the typewriter 
cylinder and, upon contact with the type- 
writer keys, cleans the type by the normal 
typewriting process. It is said to be a con- 
siderable convenience to the stenographic 
personnel of the office. 


AUDOGRAPH V 


Featuring a new “full control” micro. 
phone and high-fidelity voice reproduction, 
The Gray Manufacturing Company's 
newest dictation instrument is substanti- 
ally lighter in weight than earlier models 
while retaining their ruggedness of con. 
struction. Other features are the “Auto- 
matic Voice Leveler,” which makes for 
even recording whenever more than one 
person uses the machine, “Micro-Groove 
Discs," which, while paper thin, are said 
to be virtually unbreakable, can be filed 
or re-surfaced for re-use up to fifty times 
at nominal cost, and “Constant Linear 
Speed,” an exclusive principle embodying 
a stationary recording and reproducing 
head which allows more dictation per disc. 


PAPER CRIMPER 


The fastener makes _ correspondence, 
forms, notes, envelopes and other forms of 
paper firmly seal themselves by crimping. 
Imported from England by Fred Baumgar- 
ten, # is said to be the quickest, easiest 
and most convenient method of binding 
papers without pins, clips, gum or staples. 
A quick turn of the handle securely 
fastens up to twenty-four sheets in such a 
fashion that they remain flat, cannot be 
lost, do not become torn or dog-eared and 
occupy less filing space. Booklets can be 
easily made up from single sheets and 
envelopes can be sealed in a tamper- 
proof fashion. 
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Doubling Univac’s Speed! 





The famous Remington Rand Univac® 
has widened even further its lead over 
other electronic business computing 
systems. Univac is still the only com- 
pletely self-checked system...the only 
one which can read, write, and compute 
simultaneously without extra equip- 
ment. And now, the Univac II adds to 
these superior features the speed of a 
magnetic-core memory. 

The Remington Rand magnetic-core 


memory is more than a laboratory prom- 
ise. It has been in actual customer use 
for over a year, passing all tests with 
flying colors in the first commercially 
available electronic computer to use 
core storage suecessfully. 

The capacity of the internal memory 
of Univac has also been doubled, giving 
instantaneous access to 24,000 numeric 
characters. (If needed, this can be in- 
creased to 120,000 characters. ) 


Univac’s external memory —magnetic 
tape—now has greater capacity too, 
increasing input and output to 20,000 
characters per second... the equivalent 
of reading or writing every character on 
this page more than 1,000 times a 
minute. 

These new Univac developments 
can be incorporated into any existing 
installation to double its speed and to 
increase its economy still further. 


e 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTER DEPARTMENT HMemington. Ftarndl room 2058, 315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 








One girl gets all these 
letters out in a day 


By using a Kodak Verifax Copier, 
Fram Corporation saves more 
than the Copier’s original $240 
cost every month! 


Sales leads never turn cold at 
Fram, world-famous producer of 
oil, air, fuel, and water filters. 


Hours are no longer spent retyp- 
ing correspondence for sales force 
follow-up. Instead Verifax copies 
—authentic from letterhead to sig- 
nature—are made and sent out im- 
mediately. 


All of which helps build sales... 


and customer good will. 


See a free demonstration of 
Verifax copying in your office soon. 
No obli- 

gation 
whatso- 

ever! 








=o 3 photo-exact 

=*=-+ copies made 
ix : in 1 minute for 
less than 4¢ each 


KODAK VERIFAX COPIER 
only $240 
—-—MAIL COUPON TODAY — 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Business Photo Methods Div. 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Please send information about Verifax 97 
copying and names of near-by dealers. 


Name 





Position 








Cc 





v iy 


Street 








City State 


Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 










IMPROVED 
CORRESPONDENCE 


“DEAR MRS. CALVIN,” a nine and 
one-half minute all color sound slide- 
film produced by Transfilm for the 
New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, tackles a most important prob- 
lem facing all insurance companies. 
After the sale of a policy, most sub- 
sequent contact between the com- 
pany and insured is through corres- 
pondence. New York Life was 
determined to put more of the per- 
sonal touch in its correspondence. 


All Are Human Beings 


Using an actual case history, the 
lost account book of a policy owner 
(fictitiously named Mrs. Calvin) the 
slidefilm is aimed at all New York 
Life correspondents. Joe, the mythi- 
cal counterpart of the film’s audi- 
ence, prepares to answer Mrs. 
Calvin’s query with all the calcula- 
tion a rainy Monday morning could 
inspire. Half way through his stern 
epistle to “Dear Madam,” he is in- 
terrupted by his wife’s telephone 
call. It seems that she lost her pay- 
ment book for the local furniture 
store and received a letter which 
aroused her ire. With equal indigna- 
tion, Joe tells his wife that cus- 
tomers are human beings like 
everyone else . . . and who do they 
think they are? 

To be sure, Joe is constantly re- 
minded that “Policy Owners Are 
People, Too” via the sign hanging 
near his desk. Nevertheless, this is 
blue Monday and policy owners 
have no right to lose account books. 
After the phone call, Joe goes back 
to his letter, but now with great 
difficulty. The words he wrote 
might just as well have come from 
the harsh letter to his wife. 

The film then flashes back visualiz- 
ing the kindly Mrs. Calvin and the 
conditions under which she lost her 
book. Joe “sees” all this and is 
somewhat moved. Off goes a new 
letter to “Dear Mrs. Calvin” with a 
“Happy Birthday” thrown in for 
good measure. 

The end title flashes on, but is 
interrupted by the narrator. There’s 
a new development. Mrs. Calvin 
dropped another line to New York 
Life telling them what nice people 
they were. A few additional frames 
precede the final end title. 


MUSIC REPRODUCTION 


ALTEC SERVICE CORPORATION, sound 
engineering, service and maintenance 
organization, has been engaged by 
America Fore Insurance Group to 
provide technical supervision of spe- 
cial sound systems for the repro- 
duction of tape recorded musical 
interludes in various offices of the 
companies. 

Installation has been completed in 
the America Fore building, Charles- 
ton, West Va., and a similar system 
installation is in progress in the 
company’s offices in St. Louis, Mo, 
It is expected the group will utilize 
facilities to convey background 
music to private offices and clerical 
personnel in other branches. 

The sound systems being installed 
comprise an Ampex tape reproducer 
contained in a cabinet also housing 
a timer, power supply and amplifiers. 
33 Altec 400B speakers carry the 
music from a library of tape record- 
ings to five private offices and two 
floors in the America Fore Charles- 
ton, West Va., building. 


Shown is the cabinet-enclosed rack contain- 
ing Ampex tape reproducer, timer, control 
panel, power supply and Altec amplifiers 
which provide musical diversion for private 
and general offices of America Fore Group 
Insurance Building, Charleston, West Va., 
J. W. McBurney, Supervisory Engineer, ad- 
justs timer which controls music periods. 
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Training 


Ficle 


Y AND LARGE, not enough at- 
i tion is given to the selection 
and training of record clerks who 
are expected to handle one of the 
company’s most important assets, its 
files. Office records are important 
papers in all types of firms, but 
especially so in insurance companies 
and banks where the files represent 
the factory. Records are costly to 
produce, and even more costly in up- 
keep. The maintenance of one cur- 
rent four-drawer letter-size filing 
cabinet figures well over $200 per 
year and the breakdown is approxi- 
mately as follows: 

Space : cabinet and space to 

operate it, 6.7 sq. ft. at $3. 
ere ee $ 20.10 
Cost of cabinet amortized 
over 10 years 

Supplies at $5 per drawer 
Salary of clerk at $50, 
handling an average of 60 
drawers 

Overhead and maintenance 


7.50 
20.00 


$230.60 


Reasons for Records 


There are three reasons for main- 
taining records: (a) For current 
usage in operating the business. The 
record may be useful only for this 
year, or may be vital for fifty years. 
(b) To satisfy the requirements of 
government or bank. Income tax 
Statements, matters pertaining to 
government contracts, annual audits 
are included in this category. (c) To 
serve as a history of the company: 
not only to provide data for writing 
a formal history of the company 
when the seventy-fifth or one hun- 
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dredth anniversary has _ rolled 
around, but also as a means of 
training future executives. For 
these reasons, the choice of persons 
who are to handle these vital papers 
seems to warrant considerable care. 

Over the years, we have found 
that the qualifications which the pro- 
ductive file clerk almost invariably 
has include the following : 
A sense of orderliness, neatness in 
work habits and a sense of duty in 
getting each day’s work done syste- 
matically. 
A liking for detail. 
The ability to read rapidly in or- 
der to glean quickly the gist of a 
paper. A large part of the national 
population is comprised of slow 
readers, so it is not surprising that 
many clerical workers are slow in 
reading and also slow in compre- 
hension. 
An analytical type of mind which 
can grasp the subject content of a 
paper quickly. This asset is of para- 
mount importance in handling the 
more technical types of files but is 
valuable even in the more routine 
types of records. 
A liking for people and the desire to 
give service. The extrovert qual- 
ities are desirable for the person in 
the file room whose chief duty is to 
find quickly and happily the paper 
that is wanted. 
Manual dexterity is an asset, but 
most people interested in filing have 
it. 
A good memory is not an asset, be- 
cause the person who leans on 
memory leans on a broken reed. 

It seems axiomatic to say that not 
everyone is equipped to do this 
clerical type of work and yet there 


Clerks 


BERTHA WEEKS, Director 
Record Controls, Inc. 


are any number of business houses 
which start every new clerical 
worker in the file room. It is not 
only that round pegs in square holes 
cause trouble, but also those who are 
under- or over-equipped for this kind 
of work are potential trouble makers. 


Useful Tests 


There are tests that have proved 
to be useful aids in the selection and 
promotion of employees in many 
kinds of jobs. According to Dr. 
Margaret Frank, counseling psy- 
chologist for the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Regional Office, Chicago, 
the most important tests for indus- 
trial use are aptitude and profici- 
ency.* Aptitude tests determine 
whether an applicant has the neces- 
sary traits for the task in hand, while 
proficiency tests measure what an 
individual has learned. 


Both types of tests are available 
for general clerical workers. The 
aptitude test consists of a measure 
for perceptual speed. The applicant 
checks numbers or names for like- 
nesses and differences and he is 
ranked according to his speed and 
accuracy. His scores are then com- 
pared with those of others on whom 
the test is standardized. Proficiency 
tests cover alphabetizing, typing, use 
of English. For file clerks, a percep- 
tual speed test and a measure of 
knowledge of alphabetizing would 
probably be the minimum test bat- 
tery. 


*See article in Record Trends, July- 
August 1955, published by Record Con- 
trols, Inc., 209 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
4, 


(Continued on the next page) 





booklets 


P213—Shortcut in Public Relations 


Hardly an office or business of any kind 
is not keenly concerned with the copy work 
load on its personnel. Now however the 
drudgery of routine copying can be re- 
placed by the simple operation of a photo- 
copier. This booklet offers valuable ideas on 
how direct copying can save time, expense 
and labor and how its use can often create 
goodwill among clients and prospects. Often 
a simple extra copy of certain material can 
mean a favor granted or a job more easily 
done. Thus the photocopier, as is described 
in this booklet, can be a shortcut in public 
relations. 


P214—Anniversary Organization 
Chart 


Every business firm has anniversaries 
which it desires to bring to the attention of 
its employees and of the general public. 
Often the arrangements for such a com- 
memoration are assigned to a committee, 
the chairman of which has had little or no 
experience with such a project. This four 
page folder contains a fact finding question- 
naire which will enable him to compile the 
important data required and which will serve 
as a che:k-list in planning the campaign. 
The fourth page consists of a suggested 
organization chart outlining the principal 
divisions of work to be delegated to the 
members of the committee. 


P215—How to Care for Your Floors 


This twenty-four page illustrated booklet 
describes in detail long-range and day-to- 
day maintenance programs for all types of 
floors. A valuable section suggests treat- 
ments for some of the most common floor 
failures such as loose tiles, yellowing, lack of 
water resistance, blooming and tackiness. 
It tells how to finish all types of floors, how 
to make floors safer to walk on and how to 
choose the right products for your floors. 
The suggestions are practical and workable 
and have been tried, tested and job-proven 
by practical floor maintenance men. By fol- 
lowing them it will be found that proper 
floor maintenance is not difficult at all. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Training File Clerks—Continued 


Tests should be reliable and valid. 
Reliability denotes consistency so 
that if the same test is given twice to 
the same group the scores should not 
vary greatly. A test is valid when it 
measures what it purports to meas- 
ure, by comparing test scores with 
known standards of performance. 

Tests which measure personality 
characteristics are difficult to ap- 
praise properly because the bright 
applicant can usually decide what 
answer is wanted. Of course she will 
make every effort to give you the 
answers you want and to make as 
good a grade as she can. Why should 
she indicate she is interested in 
mystery stories if she decides that 
you prefer to have her say she as- 
siduously reads the classics? Tests, 
therefore, should be administered 
by a skilled psychologist and not 
handled by an amateur. 

In one large filing department in 
the middle west where the number 
of clerks varied from fifty-five to 
one hundred and twenty, depending 
on the season of the year, production 
‘ad fallen so low and the percentage 

-rrors had risen so high that is 


4 .ecided to administer a battery 


of tests to each clerk in the depart- 

ment. A norm was established on 

the tests selected, with middle brac- 

ket scores representing the workers 

desirable for these particular duties. 

Those with scores below the norm 

were eventually eliminated as well as 

those with an intelligence too high 

for this type of work. New clerks 

also were employed on the basis of 

the norm. Production figures im- 

mediately jumped, as shown by the 

following figures : 

Production Increase 

271%2% (This was the year 
the tests were given 
and the personnel of 
the department re- 
vamped. ) 

64 % 

1954 105 % 

1955 1161%4% (at the rate of) 

In this company the use of test 
standards has accounted for a saving 
of $15,000 annually on the file opera- 
tion. 

Misfiles, as well as low production, 
can be costly and were, in the com- 
pany mentioned above. Industrial 
Psychology, Inc., after an exhaustive 


Year 
1952 


1953 


seven-year study of records opera- 
tions in all types of concerns includ. 
ing insurance companies, reached the 
figure of $61.23 per misfiled paper, 
This was estimated not only from 
the time spent by file personnel in 
searching for lost papers, but also 
executive waiting time and intangible 
costs such as customer good will, 
Misfiling errors in records rooms are 
peculiarly annoying because they can 
be so final. A stenographer’s of 
bookkeeper’s errors show up fairly 
automatically, whereas the error 
made by the file clerk may not be 
discovered for a long period of time, 

A misfile rate of 1% is considered 
normal by many organizations. In 
short, if the volume of filing is only 
one hundred papers per day, the 
average cost for misfiling probably 
exceeds $60 a day. Misfiling can be 
reduced to 0.1% (one-tenth of one 
per cent), but to reach this figure 
many factors are involved. The 
selection and training of the clerks 
are two of the factors, others include 
proper equipment, the condition of 
the papers coming to file, the 
methods of arrangement, the qual- 
ities of supervision. 

One interesting by-product of the 
test program described above was 
the discovery that married women 
without children were consistently 
the highest scorers. 


Discovery of Talent 

An interesting angle of giving 
tests is the discovery of unknown 
talent. Tests extended to all clerical 
workers often show up exceedingly 
desirable candidates for the file room 
who have never undertaken this type 
of work and yet who find it very 
much to their liking. The reverse is 
true, too, as is illustrated by the 
following tale. 

In another firm, there arose a need 
for a new file supervisor. Each one 
in a group of several in the records 
room seemed equally competent; 
however, there was one clerk in the 
group who was so popular that it 
was decided she would make the 
best supervisor. Because she had 
been well liked, her co-workers had 
covered her mistakes ; but when she 
was elevated to the supervisory 
position, with increased salary, 
trouble started. A psychologist was 
called in to give a battery of tests to 

(Continued on page 54) 
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lalionals De luxe adding machine 


She saves 
half 
the time... 


Boss saves 
all 
the cost. 


Live keyboard* with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 
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effort. New operating advantages, quiet- ; 
| A National “De luxe” Adding Machine 
1 pays for itself with the time-and- 
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and-effort-saving features been placed on 
an adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor—so you 
can now forget the motor bar. No more 
back-and-forth hand motion from keys 
to motor bar. 

Keys are instantly adjustable to each 
operator’s touch! No wonder operators 
are so enthusiastic about it. They do 
their work faster with up to 50% less 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, on10 


“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable Key- 
touch plus 8 other time-saving features 
combined only on the National Adding 
Machine: Automatic Clear Signal .. . 
Subtractions in red . . . Automatic Credit 
Balance in red ... Automatic space-up of 
tape when total prints ... 
Dials . . . Easy-touch Key Action... 
Full-Visible Keyboard with Automatic 
Ciphers . . . Rugged-Duty Construction. 


Large Answer 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


effort it saves, continues savings as 
yearly profit. One hour a day saved 
with this new National will, in the 
average office, repay 100% a year 
on the investment. See a demon- 
stration, today, on your own work. 
Call the nearest National branch 
office or dealer. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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these workers and it was found that 
the girl who had been put in charge 
of the department was the one with 
the lowest intelligence. No wonder 
there was trouble. 

Standards for file clerks are not 
adequate for records supervisors nor 
for those whose duties will involve 
handling a very technical research 
file or executive records, which are 
organized not by simple name or 
number but by subject content. 


The purpose of testing workers, 
then, is a predictive value for suc- 
cess : more production, less turnover, 
fewer trouble makers. 

After the selection of the candi- 
date, the next step is the training 
program. A department manual 
which gives an overall picture of the 
duties of the department makes an 
excellent starting point. Training by 
word of mouth only is not sufficient, 
as some important angle of the work 
is bound to be overlooked, The 
manual should cover a detailed de- 
scription of each type of file, a list- 
ing of the duties of each person in 
the department, a time schedule of 
daily routines, an exposition of the 
rules of alphabetizing, a description 
of the controls used in the depart- 
ment such as follow-up systems, 
transfer periods, the rules covering 
the users of the files. Indeed the 
manual is basic to the efficient opera- 
tion of a records room. To be with- 
out one is like trying to steer a ship 
without a rudder. 

Nothing better as a means of 
training has been found than the 
old Job Instruction Training (JIT) 
which was used in so many factories 
during World War II when com- 
petent help was at a premium. The 
gist of the plan is to break a job 
down into small parts and teach 
each part thoroughly before going on 
to the next. After the written plan 
or manual has been read carefully, 
the supervisor teaches one unit at a 
time such as sorting. She explains 
how the papers are handled and put 
into the sorter, stressing neatness, 
accuracy and the confidential nature 
of the job. She will then do the 
work (and heaven help her if she is 
not expert at it!) and let the trainee 
watch. The trainee will then try it 
herself explaining to the supervisor 
as she goes along her reasons for 
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each step. The trainee will continue 
on this step for some time but will 
be checked occasionally to make sure 
she is not picking up bad habits. The 
trainee will then start on a second 
unit of the work such as the actual 
filing in the cabinets while still do- 
ing some of the sorting. Patience 
and praise will help her along. In 
this way each duty of the file de- 
partment will be taught thoroughly 
and consistently. In case of unex- 
pected absences there will be no 
problem of securing a substitute. 


A Broader Program 


Sometimes a broader view is de- 
sired in the training program and 
records management experts are 
asked to give an in-training pro- 
gram based on experience in many 
companies. To be adequate, such a 
training program should be adapted 
to the peculiar needs of the com- 
pany; that is, there is no point in 
discussing certain methods of filing 
which are not utilized in that con- 
cern. Again, special stress should be 
laid on those routines which seem to 
cause special difficulty such as the 
rules for alphabetizing or indexing a 
subject file. If such an in-training 
course is properly presented, illus- 
trative material will be taken from 
the company’s own files and little 
tests will be given at intervals to 
determine each clerk’s progress. 

In instituting changes in an 
office, it has often been said that the 
greatest obstacle which management 
has to meet is a hidden resistance on 
the part of employees. Certainly it 
is true in the file room. But clerks 
who have had proper training, who 
have an understanding of the why’s 
of their work and the feeling of the 
importance of their duties, are much 
more amenable to changes than are 
those who undertake their daily 
duties only to pick up their pay 
check, 

The last step in the orientation of 
the records clerk is that of giving her 
responsibility so that she has a sense 
of her own importance in doing the 
assigned tasks. Management’s atti- 
tude toward her job will reflect in- 
stantly in her reaction toward it. 
Another angle is glamorizing the 
job. In a file room this can be ac- 
complished by telling the trainees 
something about the firm’s cus- 
tomers and what they do. 





The figures given below are a com. 
posite of production in many differ- 
ent companies. These figures can be 
reached by a well-trained and ex. 
perienced group of records clerks, 


No. of 
pieces 
an hour 
File cards alphabetically . 320 
(previously sorted to 
exact sequence ) 
Sort and file cards al- 
phabetically ........... 200 
Read, code (mark), and 
rough sort correspond- 
ence for name file ..... 300 
Rough sort papers in flat 
ag See TORE 750 
File papers in alphabetic 
By peaccideavasia evan 250 


(previously sorted) 

Find and pull papers in 
alphabetic name file .... 80 
Sort papers in exact se- 
quence for a numeric file 700 
File papers numerically. 450 
(previously sorted) 

File papers in geographic 


Ree et reg 2? 200 
Classify and file subject 

MN. dendwnneseccen 100 
Type and paste folder 
ee See ae 30 
Microfilm 8%” x 11” 
GPS ere eee 4400/day 


There are several schools of 
thought as to whether or not the 
filing unit should be used as a train- 
ing school for other departments or 
be kept intact. Nowhere can a clerk 
learn more about a business than in 
a file room where she handles the 
records from all the different de- 
partments in the organization. With 
such a background the personnel us- 
ually produces well in other depart- 
ments. Where the work is monoto- 
nous, such promotion may be almost 
imperative to keep down turnover. 
On the other hand, in a highly tech- 
nical research file, training covers a 
long period and transfer to other de- 
partments means a real loss to the 
company. 

Since up to 10% of the clerical 
workers in an office are engaged in 
the initiation and handling of 
records, it is essential to give 
thought to the original selection and 
training of such personnel, Other- 
wise efforts to maintain an efficient 
filing department are as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal. 
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JOSEPH P. SPANG JR. 


“A majority of 
the employees 
at Gillette...” 


“The United States Savings Bonds program is good for 
the personal security of the bond buyer—good for the 
security and economy of the Country. A majority of the 
employees at Gillette Safety Razor Company purchase 
Savings Bonds the payroll savings way. Under this plan 
they find it easy to save a tidy sum for retirement years, 
to pay that unexpected bill, or meet the expense of other 
emergencies that arise.” 
JOSEPH P. SPANG JR., President 
The Gillette Company 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


If less than 50% of your employees are enrolled in the 
Payroll Savings Plan . . . if you have not conducted a 
person-to-person canvass in the past two years (or if 
you do not have the Plan), act now! Telephone, wire or 
write to Savings Bonds Division, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. You will hear promptly from 
your State Director, who will be glad to help you con- 
duct a person-to-person canvass that will put an appli- 
cation blank in the hands of every employee. That is all 
you have to do. Your employees will do the rest. They 
want to save for their personal security’. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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BEFORE YOU BUY any dictation 
equipment here are facts youshould 
know ... milestones in the quarter- 
century Peirce story ... 

Since 1929, electronic equipment 
developed by Peirce engineers has 
been in constant use by Schools, 
Universities, Industry and Gov- 
ernment Agencies... 

1942—in conjunction with 
Armour Research Foundation, 
Peirce engineered the first com- 
mercial magnetic recorder .. . 

1946—the first magnetic wire re- 
corder sale to a private consumer 
was made. The place: Macy’s in 
New York. The machine: Peirce . .. 

Peirce engineers designed the 
first magazine-load for wire record- 
ers, giving unprecedented instant- 
change convenience to dictators 
and transcribers .. . 

1950— Peirce engineers created 
the FIRST NETWORK DICTA- 
TION SYSTEM, giving offices 
large and small the advantages of 
remote - control, multiple - station 
dictation at lowest cost. 

1952—Peirce engineers devel- 
oped the first practical magnetic 
belt,—most advanced, most effi- 
cient dictation medium ever of- 
Sered to American business. 

Consumer-tested and _ proved 
in actual use under all conditions, 
Peirce Magnetic Belt dictation is 
now in use throughout the United 
States, Canada, South America 
and Europe. 

So choose Peirce the leader... 
the pioneer of magnetic dictation 
equipment. 

Peirce points the way because 
Peirce Magnetic Belt Dictation is 
FIRST in conception, quality, 
efficiency. 


Write for details today—clip this 
to your letterhead. 


Ss 


PEIRCE 


DICTATION 





PEIRCE DICTATION SYSTEMS, INC. 
5900 Northwest Highway @ Chicago 31, Ill. 
Export Division: Scheel Int tional, Inc., Chicago 

















CONCERNED WITH THE HIGH inci- 
dence of disabling illness and un- 
timely death among top executives 
of business and industrial firms 
throughout the nation, many New 
York employers are providing 
periodic medical examinations to 
preserve the health of their key 
personnel, and others are interested 
in establishing similar programs, ac- 
cording to a survey report issued by 
the Commerce and Industry Associ- 
ation of New York, Inc. 

Preventive health programs ap- 
peared to be the general rule in the 
large companies and in some of the 
moderate-sized firms, with compara- 
tively few in the smaller ones. Of 
the three hundred and nineteen New 
York firms participating in the sur- 
vey, representative of all types of 
business and industry and with a 
total of more than 3C0,000 em- 
ployees, one hundred and thirty (or 
41%) already have preventive 
health plans in operation at the ex- 
ecutive level and eighty-seven others 
(27%) now without them are con- 
sidering such programs, mostly to 
cover top policymaking and middle 
management personnel. 

Altogether, one hundred and 
eighty-nine of the participating firms 
(59% of the total) do not now have 
checkup plans and one hundred and 
two of them evidenced no interest in 
developing any. The latter group, 
however, is composed of firms em- 
ploying but 8.5% of the total per- 
sonnel covered in the survey. 

A total of 14,856 executives and 
supervisory personnel of one hund- 
red and nineteen firms now provid- 
ing coverage are examined each year 
(the other eleven did not report on 
the number examined.) In 20% of 
the plans reported, periodic checkup 
is compulsory. Among the volun- 
tary plans, an average of 80% of 


eligible executives and _ others 
participate, 
Each of the one hundred and 


thirty existing plans takes in all top 
policy-making executives. The pat- 
tern beyond that: one hundred and 
twelve (86%) cover middle man- 
agement; sixty-two (48%) cover 
first line supervisors; forty-nine 
(38%) include key non-supervisory 
personnel. Only about 10% of the 
plans have age restrictions—mini- 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


mums ranging from thirty to fifty 
years, with forty years the general 
rule—and approximately the same 
percentage call for salary minimums 
running from $5,000 to $15,000 per 
annum, with $10,000 the average, 
although neither age nor salary ap- 
pears to be a guiding principle for 
eligibility. Other procedures: 
Examinations for the most part are 
given every twelve months (some 
companies require re-examination 
upon promotion or transfer). 
Entire cost of examinations js 
borne by 94% of the employers, 
whether made by the company’s own 
medical department, an _ outside 
clinic, or a private doctor of the 
employee's or the company’s choice, 

The largest percentage of plans 
provide for outside clinics, with 
company medical departments, com- 
pany-selected doctors and employee- 
selected doctors following in order, 

Scope of examination falls into 
forty-six different patterns, with a 
routine physical checkup at the top 
of the list, accompanied most often 
by such customary procedures as 
electro-cardiograms, chest X-rays, 
blood count and chemistry, and 
fluoroscope. Surprisingly, only four 
plans call for psychiatric interviews, 

Cost of individual examinations 
when made by an outside physician 
or clinic ranges anywhere from $4 
up to $300. 





AUTOMATION CHANGES 


THE COLOSSAL CHANGES demanded 
by automation of technical and cleri- 
cal procedures in the office will be 
examined at a two-day conference 
for policy-level executives, the Uni- 
versity College of the University of 
Chicago announces. Timed to coin- 
cide with the International Automa- 
tion Exposition November 14 to 17, 
the Conference will be held in the 
Shoreland Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 14- 
15. 

National of Vermont has em- 
barked on an all-out investigation 
of large-scale electronic office equip- 
ment, according to an announcement 
by the company. A study is planned 
of procedures and volume in types 
of operations at the home office 
which electronic processing equip- 
ment might handle economically. 
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GUY FERGASON 


How to Improve Salary Administration 


DISCUSSION OF SALARY adminis- 
ea if it is to make any con- 
tribution to the subject, should be 
broken down into three parts: the 
first part should deal with the econo- 
mic aspect of salaries; the second 
part should deal with the develop- 
ment of the salary structure for each 
job class ; and lastly, the control fea- 
tures of salary administration should 
be covered. All persons who are 
dealing with the question of pay rate 
try to relate the size of the pay 
check with the “size” of the indi- 
vidual’s performance, keeping one 
eye cocked on the supply and demand 
factor of the labor market with the 
other eye squinting in the direction 
of office costs. The office cost factor 
and the performance factor are re- 
lated because the latter affects the 
former. If we can establish this re- 
lationship in our minds and tie the 
ultimate salary rate to performance 
rate, office cost as far as clerical labor 
cost is concerned takes care of itself. 


Esonomic Aspects 


The growth of enforced salary de- 
ductions has created a new term in 
the economic vocabulary—i.e., “take 
home pay.” None who work for a 
salary or wage and none who employ 
labor can ignore the effects of the 
diminishing pay-check balance. 

John Doe’s rated salary is $400 
per month. There was a time when 
John thought of his earnings as $400 
per month and he scaled his requests 
for salary recognition above the 
$400 level. Then came along the old 
age benefit plan and survivor insur- 
ance as conceived under Federal 
(and state) Social Security Insur- 
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ance. John contributes 2% of his 
earnings up to $4,200 per year (1955 
rate). The fact that his employer 
also contributes 2% for this insur- 
ance plus the unemployment com- 
pensation payroll tax is of little in- 
terest to John. All he knows is that 
his check is now $8 per month less 
(except for the last month and one- 
half of the year when his earnings 
exceed the $4,200 limit). 

Then came along the pay-as-you- 
go payroll withholding tax applicable 
to the income tax legislation. John 
filed an exemption certificate indicat- 
ing that he was entitled to a total of 
two exemptions at $600 each (law 
as of January 1, 1955). Now John 
finds another deduction of approxi- 
mately $55.40 per month. This just 
about pays John’s total income tax 
bill. John’s checks now total $336.60 
per month notwithstanding that he 
earns $400. 

John sets his sights at $337 per 
month as the basis for his requests 
for increases. All our arguments to 
the contrary, John’s take-home-pay 
puts pressures on the employer for 
salary increases. As the deductions 
increase, the dissatisfaction in the 
salary rate increases. This is not a 
criticism of social insurance; it is a 
recognition of its influence on the 
economic pressures against manage- 
ment. 


Fringe Benefits 


Fringe benefits which John may 
not always properly evaluate and ap- 
preciate may cost the employer an- 
other 20 to 25% of John’s rated pay, 
and still John may feel that he de- 
serves more money. All we are try- 
ing to prove is that the economic as- 


pects of salary determination are not 
simple, nor are they easily evaluated. 
The “real salary” which recognizes 
the purchasing value of the dollar 
further complicates “he plan. Most 
of the salary adjustments of the past 
eight years have in the main been 
geared to the cost-of-living theory of 
adjustment. As more and more em- 
phasis is placed on living costs as the 
prime factor in adjustment, less and 
less emphasis is placed on perform- 
ance as an equally valid factor. Thus 
we have witnessed office salaries in- 
creasing, and we believe we are 
correct when we say, in the face of a 
generally declining performance 
factor. This has been a big cause of 
the growth in mechanization—trying 
to counteract the declining produc- 
tivity trend and the increasing cost 
trend. 

In an effort to bring the salary 
rate into bolder relief so that we can 
understand what we are trying to 


(Continued on the next page) 


Pressures on the employer. 








Salary Administration—fogtinveg 
accomiplish, we take a page from the 
book of ideas of others and look at 
the salary as being composed of at 
legst two levels— 

1. The base level which establishes 
the relative value of each job, 
grouped by classes, and arrived at by 
a job evaluation plan which com- 
pares the rate with other rates based 
on standard performance (average 
performance) and the job’s require- 
ments (requirements of an incum- 
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SIT COMFORTABLE 
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_ bent in order to be able to do the job 
1 satisfactorily). 


2. The performance level which 
recognizes those who produce more 
than average, and whose conduct 
(cooperation, attendance, punctual- 
ity, initiative and interest) makes 


‘ management’s job a little easier (be- 


cause less supervision of the incum- 
bent’s efforts is required ). 

The base rate is the rate which 
recognizes average, but acceptable 
performance. It should be estab- 
lished by a formal job evaluation 
program because the rate should be 
a relative rate expressing the re- 
quirements of the various job levels. 
Each job should be studied and the 
job’s requirements determined. The 
job requirements will include such 
factors as: experience ; personality ; 
appearance ; physical requirements ; 
education ; and such other factors as 
initiative, dependability, etc.; as 
management may determine. These 
requirements which express the 
qualifications of an incumbent are in 
effect the job specifications. Ordi- 
narily minimal and maximal rates 
will be established so that the per- 
formance factor can be recognized 
and rewarded within the rate struc- 
ture for the job class. For example, 
if the base rate is $250 per month, 
the minimum rate would be about 
10% below the base rate, or $225, 
The maximum rate would be about 
10% above the base rate, or $275. 
This would give a 20% spread be- 
tween high and low rate. 

The percentile rate spread nar- 
rows at the low level jobs and in- 
creases as the level increases. The 
bottom scale jobs would have about 
a 10% maximum spread, increasing 
gradually as the job level increases, 
attaining a spread of 40% at the 
supervisory level. The variable 
spread recognizes the fact that at the 
bottom of the organization there are 
usually more jobs so that upgrading 
and promotion from job to job are 
easier to attain; hence, it is not 
necessary for a qualified employee 
to remain for a long period on the 
same level job. As the job level in- 
creases, there are fewer jobs; hence, 
the tenure of service increases. It 
may be necessary for an incumbent 
to remain many years on a higher 
level job before promotion may be 
available. 

In order to reward meritorious 





performance and encourage a quali- 
fied employee to continue his super- 
lative efforts, salary increases are re- 
quired—yet these increases cannot 
continue beyond the value of the job, 
The longer an employee may be re- 
quired to remain within a job class, 
the greater the spread between mini- 
mum and maximum rate. 


The Performance Rate 


The performance rate which is 
the productivity rate plus other serv- 
ice values can be recognized by two 
methods : 

1. Periodic review (merit rating) 
with salary increases within the rate 
range for the job for continued per- 
formance at a level above average 
with upgrading to the next higher 
job class when the maximum rate 
has been attained. This may be re- 
ferred to as the promotional plan. 

2. The payment of a salary incentive 
geared to measured production when 
actual production exceeds the estab- 
lished standard. This may be re- 
ferred to as the incentive plan. 

Management may not agree with 
the technical aspects of a salary plan 
such as we have presented herewith 

management may not accept the 
premises of a job evaluation plan- 
management may not be willing to 
measure the performance factor and 
establish an efficiency rating for the 
office staff—but the fact still remains 
that management has the problem of 
differentiating between the  con- 
tributor or non-contributor to office 
efficiency and of rewarding those 
who are doing a good job in order to 
encourage their continued service 
with the company. If that problem is 
not recognized, the inefficient remain 
and the efficient resign for other jobs 
with the resulting condition of a 
gradually declining productivity fac- 
tor for the office as a whole. This 
decline in productivity is compen- 
sated for by the increased use of 
machines and the employment of 
additional personnel. 

No plan of salary administration 
will administer itself regardless of 
how carefully it may be conceived. 
As long as human beings are respon- 
sible for performance appraisals and 
must judge the efforts of others, 
there will be prejudices, miscalcula- 
tions, misinterpretations and mis- 
representations. Management must 
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act as a check and balance on the 
judgments of its subordinates by re- 
viewing the results of those judg- 
ments. Thus the first element in 
control rests on an annual review of 
all salaries. Once each year top- 
management should review each em- 
ployee’s service record. The basis of 
this review is a report to manage- 
ment which shows— 

1. The employee’s name, department 
and job title. 

2. Present rate of pay. 

3. Date of employment. 

4. Date and amount of last increase. 
5. Service record and merit rating 
status. 

6. Reasons for the year’s increases in 
salaries, or conversely, the reasons 
why no increases were given to the 
employee in question. 


Quiet and Dependable 


Believe it or not, there are em- 
ployees who are doing a good job, 
but who are not vocal in calling 
attention to themselves. The back- 
bone of the staff are the quiet, de- 
pendable, thorough and _ conscien- 
tious employees—these employees 
are not the flashy eager-beavers who 
“splash the water” giving the im- 
pressions of great activities—yet 
they may be passed by because they 
do not attract attention. Manage- 
ment’s review will bring many in- 
teresting conditions to light. 

The other aspect of control is the 
establishment of minimal-maximal 
rates as previously discussed. These 
rates are guides beyond which no 
salary can go without a promotion 
to a higher classification which re- 
quires management’s approval. The 
immediate supervisor has the re- 
sponsibility of internal development 
of the organization within the area 
of his control subject to the review 
of management. Some call these 
rates ‘“‘guides”—others call them 
“limitations.” Call them what you 
will, they permit the play of indi- 
vidual initiative in departmental 
management affairs, protecting the 
company from the over-generosity of 
some supervisors and the frugality 
of others. 

There is no individual incentive 
that compares with the hope of 
financial reward—it needs only to be 
related to performance so that the 
deserving will be recognized with 
some reasonable degree of assurance. 
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MODEL 444 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT 
POINT FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE...BY NUMBER 


You can’t go wrong on this guaranteed* 
desk set . . . with its giant ink fountain-base 
that automatically fills the pen and keeps it 
ready to write a full page or more when- Fai 
ever you take it from its socket. 


2556 
Bovk ce : 
2550 
Medium stub 
2 30-DAY MONEY-BACK TRIAL OFFER 9314M 
Carlen) 


(Also public counter use) 


Your regular dealer will be glad to 
let you try one of these fine Model 444, 9460 
Self-Filling Desk Pens on your own desk 

for 30 days with the understanding you Ganden, Bcd 
can return it for a full refund if you 9550 


don’t agree it’s the best you’ve ever used. At O aps ing 
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SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 
GOrrRIONT 1986, THE ESTERDROOR PEN COMPAITY 








NEW ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


A NEW MODEL electric typewriter, 
engineered to increase operating 
efficiency and ease and incorporating 
improvements in both mechanism 
and design, has been developed by 
Underwood Corporation. 

A special feature of the new model 
is its “Cushion Carriage,” a shock- 
absorbing mechanism that reduces 
noise and shock when the carriage is 
returned to the left margin stop. 
This results in smoother operation 
and less vibration, making it possible 
for the operator to work comfortably 
at greater speed. 

The standard model is in two-tone 
tan, with ivory colored keyboard and 
feature keys in contrasting green. 
The typewriter is also available in 
two-tone ivy green, Brewster green 
and gray. 

The new model has an electric 
ribbon rewind device that can feed 
a standard 36-foot ribbon from one 
spool to the other in about forty 
seconds. The mechanism eliminates 
manual rewinding and makes ribbon 
changing a simple, quick operation. 

Other features are electric mar- 
gins, and an impression control dial 
graded from zero to eighteen. This 
dial helps the operator produce, 
without any extra physical effort, 
as many good carbon copies as re- 
quired. The machine is available 
with fabric or carbon paper ribbon, 
and a large variety of new type 
styles. 

The new Underwood electric has 
an extra key as standard equipment. 
The new key has a plus and equal 
sign, but may instead carry a trade- 
mark or any other sign or symbol de- 
sired. 
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DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


MorE AND MORE COMPANIES now 
have organized programs for devel- 
oping their future leaders, according 
to a new survey of management de- 
velopment activity in American in- 
dustry published by the /\merican 
Management Association. 

Fifty-four per cent of the compa- 
nies surveyed by the association 
have some systematic plan, program, 
or method to facilitate the develop- 
ment of people in or for manage- 
ment responsibilities. An additional 
twenty-one per cent of the respond- 
ing companies, though without for- 
mal programs, have designated 
members of their organizations to 
guide or promote management de- 
velopment. In all, eighty-eight per 
cent of the responding firms said 
they were giving regular attention to 
the problem. 

Evidence that this is a new trend 
in business is provided by the fact 
that more than eighty per cent of the 
programs reported in the survey 
have been in effect for ten years or 
less; more than sixty per cent of 
them are five years old or less. 


THE PERFORMANCE 
RECORD 


A NEW PROGRAM for evaluating em- 
ployees, “The Performance Record,” 
based on what employees do rather 
than on subjective supervisory 
opinions, has just become available 
from Science Research Associates, 
publishers of personnel materials 
and psychological tests. 

“The Performance Record” uses 
a new approach to evaluating em- 
ployees, the “critical incident” 
method. Supervisors look for signifi- 
cant actions—actions that result in 
success or failure of the employee on 
a part of his job. 

The specific facts gathered and re- 
corded serve as a basis for fair and 
objective evaluations of each em- 
ployee’s performance and for two- 
way communication during em- 
ployee-supervisor conferences. The 
supervisor can use the information 
about the individual’s strengths and 
weaknesses to guide each emplovee 
in developing his full potentialities. 
In addition, the recorded facts are 
helpful to management in selecting 
employees for merit raises, pro- 
motion, transfer, or dismissal. 





“The Performance Record,” after 
research with hourly, salaried, and 
supervisory personnel, was con 
structed by Dr. John C. Flanagan 
Director of Research, and Dr. Rober; 
D. Miller, Program Director, both 
at the American Institute for Re 
search in Pittsburgh. 

All critical incidents—both good 
and bad—are classified and recorded 
on Incident Sheets. A booklet, “Your 
Performance on the Record,” ex 
plains the program to the employees. 
Handbooks tell supervisors how to 
maintain and use the “Performance 
Record” effectively, and an “Ad- 
ministrator’s Manual” gives a com- 
prehensive overview to the adminis- 
trator of the program. Special serv- 
ices are available to companies in 
installing the “Performance Record.” 


FREE CHECK DESIGN 


INDIVIDUAL CREATION of company 
checks has been offered as a free de- 
sign service to insurance companies, 
agents, and representatives by the 
Todd Company, Inc., 
ae 

Todd has established creative de- 
sign departments in thirty United 
States cities and in Canada, and 
now can provide free design service 
to insurance institutions. ‘Individ- 
ual checks can be created by our 
staff of artists who are highly skilled 
in this specialized field,” according 
to L. T. Thomasma, Todd vice presi- 
dent. 


Rochester, 


“Any firm distributing as few as 
fifty checks weekly reaches more 
people than the average weekly 
newspaper,” he said. “A company 
writing 3,000 checks every thirty 
days influences more than 50,000 
people monthly. Many are potential 
customers ignored by other com- 
munications media.” These esti- 
mates are based on American Bank- 
ing Association figures that show 
the average check passes through the 
hands of at least sixteen people. 

Under the new design plan, any 
firm may submit samples of its 
present check to Todd's creative de- 
sign department in Rochester for 
evaluation of advertising and public 
relations effectiveness. Recommen- 
dations will be made from the zone 
offices by the firm’s check design ex- 
perts in the form of suggested illus- 
trations best depicting the company. 
No charge will be made. 
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Electronics—PART II 


E ARE A GENERAL AGENCY 
_.. and although we 
have more than sixty-five regional 
sales offices, we operate on a cen- 
tralized basis in that all premiums 
are billed from our home office and 
all premium collections are sent di- 
rectly to the home office. 


Two Systems of Operation 


Our organization was reviewed 
and consideration given to the two 
systems of operation namely : 

A. The consolidated functions sys- 
tem, which is based on the use of 
three separate records for each pol- 
icy as follows: 

1. A premium billing file containing 
the data necessary for printing pre- 
mium notices, agent’s accounts etc. 
2. A calculations file containing the 
data necessary for calculating policy 
reserves, dividends etc. 

3. A policy history file containing 
the history of the policy, including 
premium payment and loan details, 
which is brought up to date auto- 
matically from the two previous files 
on premium due dates. 

B. Combined operations system, 
which is based on the use of one 
record for each policy to contain all 
data which is required for premium 
billing and accounting and for the 
calculation of policy reserves, divi- 
dends etc. This system is the com- 
bination of many existing records 
into one record and the carrying out, 
at each processing of data, of many 
operations now performed separately 
by different departments. 

It was decided to adopt the com- 
bined operations system which en- 
ables us to combine at least twelve 
existing policy records, each of 
which contains approximately one 
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half million cards. This in itself will 
result in a considerable savings in 
file maintenance as well as the reali- 
zation of a much greater degree of 
accuracy. 

This main file, known as our mas- 
ter file, will be maintained in policy 
number sequence within a section 
which includes two due days. This 
entire file will consist of approxi- 
mately one hundred ten to one hun- 
dred twenty 1500-foot magnetic 
tapes. Each policy will contain 
twenty words of data or two hundred 
forty digits and, by the way of com- 
parison, would require a two hun- 
dred forty column punched card to 
record the same information. Our 
master policy item does not include 
the name and address; therefore, 
we have established a separate name 
and address file which is maintained 
in the same sequence as the master 
file. There are ten words or one 
hundred twenty digits of information 
contained on this file for each policy. 
Each file is maintained separately 
since we use the name and address 
file only when preparing premium 
and policy loan interest notices, 
agent’s service notices, lapse notices, 
or dividend checks. For all other 
processing this file is unnecessary, 
and we, therefore, do not want to 
pass irrelevant data through the com- 
puter repeatedly. If this information 
were combined into our master file, 
it would increase it by 50% or fifty- 
five to sixty tapes. The increased 
number of tapes would, of necessity, 
be passed through the computer each 
time the master file is changed or 
premiums are selected for billing, 
which would increase the cost of 
computer operation. 

In our premium billing operation 
we shall apply all accumulated 


changes to the master file for the 
section (two due days) to be billed, 
thus creating a new master file 
(average eight tapes) which is cur- 
rent, after which the billing run will 
be processed, selecting all policies on 
which premiums will become due 
twenty days from the current day. 
The number of items selected per 
section (two due days) will be ap- 
proximately 14,000 premiums, 200 
policy loan interest items, 2000 divi- 
dends, and 1000 coupons (a form of 
guaranteed pure endowment) as well 
as 1200 items with dividends on de- 
posit on which interest will be cal- 
culated. 

As premiums are billed they are 
automatically added to our outstand- 
ing premium file, where they remain 
until the premiums are paid or the 
policy lapses. In view of the fact 
that we do not plan to use punched 

(Continued on the next page) 
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cards in our system in any form 
when a premium is paid, we Unitype 
a four word item ( forty-eight digits ) 
to identify the policy and the amount 
paid. These items are then matched 
against our outstanding premium 
tape daily selecting the correspond- 
ing ten word item (one hundred 
twenty digits) which contains com- 
plete information to permit the com- 
puter to make the necessary account- 
ing entries, prepare a distribution of 
premium income for tax purposes 
and provide data for a subsequent 
run which calculates and credits the 
agency commission. 

As paid premiums are selected 
from the outstanding file, we simul- 
taneously select all policies which are 
past due without actually removing 
them from the outstanding file. This 
is for the purpose of notifying our 
agency representatives of unpaid 
premiums ten days before the end of 
the thirty-one day grace period or 
preparing lapse notices, if such pre- 
miums are unpaid at the end of the 
grace period. 

The processing of policy loans 
will also be among the programs to 
be handled by the computer. We 
shall calculate and bill all interest 
due, determine when such interest 
is past due and add it to the existing 
indebtedness, apply repayments, and 
credit the unearned interest on such 
repayments. The interest credit is 
made on each repayment owing to 
the fact that we collect interest in 
advance. 


Our files contain both participat- 
ing and nonparticipating policies. 
Dividends on the participating poli- 
cies are payable on each policy an- 
niversary. The dividends will be se- 
lected from our master file at the 
same time we select premiums due; 
however, they will be recorded on a 
separate tape for subsequent process- 
ing. It is our plan to calculate ten 
days’ dividends at one time in order 
to reduce the frequency, thereby 
saving computer time. The selected 
items are sorted to apply to the index 
tape which carries the dividend rates 
per thousand. The calculation of not 
only the current dividend but also 
the interest on previous dividends 
left on deposit is completed, and the 
results put out and sorted by policy 
number within due day. As they 
have been calculated ten days in ad- 
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vance they are held, and any changes 
occurring during this period are ap- 
plied before the checks are written 
on the day due. The computer will 
prepare the tape from which the 
checks and check register are run, 
as well as make the accounting en- 
tries. The tape with the new checks 
is merged with the balance of the 
outstanding check file. 

Our company has a unique sys- 
tem in that we prepare dividend 
checks on 95% of our participating 
policies whereas the balance of divi- 
dends credited are on permanent op- 
tions. These checks are mailed to 
our agents for delivery to the policy- 
owner and thereby become “door 
openers” for additional sales. The 
policyowner may select one of the 
options and return the check to the 
Home Office, or he may cash it. 

When the checks are returned to 
the Home Office, either as cashed 
or as selected options, they are se- 
lected off the outstanding file on a 
weekly basis, and the proper ac- 
counting entries are made. We proc- 
ess twenty thousand dividend checks 
per month, and while we are select- 
ing off the returned checks we are 
also selecting off, without removing 
from the tape, the data on all with 
dividend checks outstanding over 
three months. Follow up notices are 
prepared and sent to the policy- 
owners. We also select and remove 
all policies on which checks have 
been outstanding over six months. 
In these cases we apply the auto- 
matic option in accordance with the 
policy provisions, and either place 
the dividend on deposit at interest 
or purchase paid up additional in- 
surance. 


Agency Commissions 

The payment of agency commis- 
sions is important in the life insur- 
ance industry since we are dealing 
with long term agency contracts 
where the rates and conditions to be 
applied are numerous. In order to 
provide maximum flexibility in our 
company we are setting up a con- 
tract item on tape for each agent 
which will carry all the rates and 
special conditions applicable to his 
contract. This file will be main- 
tained in agett’s code order. 

An agent’s production file will be 
established which will carry the 
agent’s production figures to date, 
and it too will be in agent’s code 











order. Changes will be sent to the 
clerical coding section and the proper 


transmittals coded and_ checked. 


. They are then sent to the Unitypers 


and typed in duplicate and sent to 
the computer for verification. Any 
error is printed out on the supervi- 
sory control of the computer and 
corrections made. 

The production and _ contract 
changes are sorted by agent’s code 
and merged in with the agency pro- 
duction tapes thus establishing a re- 
vision file. This file is matched 
against the old production file and 
contract file making the necessary 
changes and at the same time com- 
puting deferred commission on first 
year premiums, and establishing an 
added volume tape for special agents, 
a result tape consisting of the re- 
vised contract and production files, a 
deferred commission tape on first 
year premiums, and a deferred com- 
mission error tape. 

The added volume tape for special 
agents is sorted by agent’s code. It 
is then matched against the revised 
production and contract tape to re- 
vise the production tape again. At 
the same time the following new 
tapes are established : 

1. Up dated production file. 

2. Up dated contract file. 

3. Paid volume and lapse statement 
tapes. 

4. First year and renewal qualifica- 
tion data tapes. 

The up dated contract file will be 
used to compute agent’s commissions 
semi-monthly. The paid volume and 
lapse statement tapes are used in a 
later operation. The first year and 
renewal qualification data is listed 
on the High Speed Printer for 
agency reference. 

The dividend and coupon com- 
mission deductions and paid pre- 
miums are now sorted into agent's 
code order. They are then merged 
into the previous accumulated tapes 
by agent’s code and at the same time 
the division offices (those doing 
commission accounting in first year 
premiums) are dispersed so that 
bulk commissions for each division 
may be computed weekly. Items for 
those division offices not handling 
commission accounting as well as all 
general agencies under a division of- 
fice are dispersed on separate tapes 
in order that commissions may be 
computed semi-monthly. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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“Heads we keep’em... 


tails we trade ’em in!” 


You can flip a coin if you want to, but ... 


The sure-fire, economical way to find out when 
to turn in your old typewriters on new Royal 
Standards is to call your Royal Representative. 


He will come armed with facts and figures that 
will enable you to decide exactly which machines 
should be replaced now, and which should be 
kept around a little while longer. 


Those that should go now can be replaced by 
beautiful new Royal Standards ... available in 
six striking colors. 


Besides giving your office that modern, up-to- 


date look, these superb typewriters wiil enable 
your typists to turn out more work, faster and 
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easier. (Royals, you know, are preferred 214 to 1 
by people in business who type.) Your costs will 
go down because Royals take less time out for 
repairs ... stay on the job longer. 


And ... the cost of a new Royal Standard is 
less than 1 per cent of the annual cost of a typing 
station. Sowhy not consult your Royal Represent- 
ative today and ask him to explain the details of 
trade-ins? He’s in your phone book. 
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electric - portable - roytype® business supplies 
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We next compute commissions on 
division accounting office items 
weekly, others semi-monthly, estab- 
lishing error output tapes, computed 
commission tapes and changes to the 
master file. The errors will be listed 
and corrections made. All correc- 
tions are Unityped in duplicate and 
entered on a tape with other miscel- 
laneous items. 

The miscellaneous items, com- 
puted commissions, and computed 
deferred commission items are 
sorted by agent’s code and employee 
account code which will bring all of 
one agent’s business together if he 
has operated under more than one 
code. 

After the regular commission 
items, deferred commission items, 
and any miscellaneous items are 
sorted together by agent’s code and 
employee account code they are 
matched against the agent’s account- 
ing file by employee account code, 
making the agency accounting en- 
tries, tallying deferred commission, 
tallying commissions by fund, es- 
tablishing a result tape and a new 
agent’s accounting file, which con- 
sists of carrying the agent’s Dr. or 
Cr. balance forward, total earnings 
to date and total Social Security 
charged. 

The result tape is matched against 
the agent’s name and address file and 
dispersed establishing the following 
tapes: 

1. Commission statement tape. 

2. Agent’s commission check tape. 
3. Agent’s trial balance tape. 

4. Agent’s settled business tape. 

Commission statements and checks 
are prepared weekly for division of- 
fices and semi-monthly on all others. 

The trial balance tape is sorted by 
agent’s code and listed semi-monthly 
for home office reference. 

The agent’s settled business tape 
is matched against the settled busi- 
ness file and the file is up dated. 
These are total to-date figures on 
paid volume, first year premiums 
and commissions for the current 
calendar year. The file is listed on 
the high speed printer for home of- 
fice reference. 

The paid volume tape is matched 
against the accumulated paid vol- 
ume, paid and termination data tapes 
and the agent’s name and address 
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tapes. At this time the five hundred 
leading agents are determined and 
the following output tapes are estab- 
lished : 

1. Paid volume tape (Used to list 
paid volume report). 

2. Accumulated paid and termina- 
tion data tape (for next day’s opera- 
tion). 

3. Termination data tape—listed for 
agency reference. 

Our valuation has not as yet been 
programmed ; however, the general 
plan is to process the complete mas- 
ter file annually for deferred and un- 
collected premiums. At the same 
time enough information will be se- 
lected from the master item to form 
a valuation item. 

The deferred and uncollected to- 
tals are listed for the annual state- 
ment. 

The valuation items are sorted by 
age, plan, issue year and mortality 
table and fund. They are then 
matched against the valuation index 
tape, and the mean reserves and ex- 
pected costs are computed for the 
current year and one year in advance 
establishing a mean reserve and ex- 
pected cost output tape. This tape 
is then listed. 

During the year the terminations 
and restorations and new business 
are held on a separate tape for each 
one. The necessary information for 
valuation is selected in the’ same 
manner as above. 

Last year’s one year advance re- 
serve adjusted by the net changes 
should agree with the current year 
end in force valuation, at which time 
a new one year advance reserve is 
computed to repeat the process. 


Acceptance Test 


At the time we negotiated a con- 
tract with Remington Rand we in- 
serted a detailed acceptance test 
primarily because we were pioneer- 
ing in a new field and were not cer- 
tain a computer could do’ the job, 
and even though it could do the 
work there was the question as to 
the time required by our program to 
accomplish one day’s work. 

We have used live data and se- 
lected one due day, which included 
more than 28,000 policies and is a 
representative portion of the policies 
in force as it includes all modes of 
payment including paid up policies, 











participating and nonparticipating 
policies as well as numerous other 
conditions which exist in all due 
days. This represents approximately 
5% of the total number of policies 
in force. 

In our test we will select and bill 
premiums, prepare dividends, proc- 
ess premiums received, and make 
changes to the master file, thus 
processing all transactions which 
have occurred on the 28,000 policies 
for a period of one month. This will 
provide a cross section of activity to 
be handled by the system. We shall 
balance against totals produced by 
our present system except where 
under the tape system we have taken 
a new approach. In these cases we 
shall predetermine the totals. 

The preparation of the 28,000 test 
items has been of considerable help 
to us in attempting to establish pro- 
duction standards for our personnel 
as well as determining the approxi- 
mate number of people required to 
convert the master file in a given 
period of time, and to maintain 
changes during such conversion. 
The work for the acceptance test has 
acquainted us with various problems 
which we must cope with during our 
conversion. This experience has re- 
moved some of the uncertainty re- 
garding the conversion process. 

All of our test material has been 
run through the conversion pro- 
grams, and we have encountered 
many interesting items as the result 
of otr purification runs, which tests 
all known impossible conditions or 
arithmetic errors in our existing 
records. For example, we test the 
disability form number against the 
benefit code now carried in our 
punched cards to be certain we are 
charging a premium for that benefit. 
If the policy is on a juvenile life, we 
test to be certain we have the age of 
the payor and that all benefits are 
coded correctly as well as the accu- 
racy of disability, double indemnity, 
or payor death benefit removal dates. 

If dividends are on deposit, we 
check the system and fund to be cer- 
tain the policy is participating, and 
if it also contains coupons on deposit, 
we test to determine whether this is 
a coupon policy. In addition, if we 
have a dividend on deposit to be ap- 
plied against the next premium, we 
test to be certain the premiums are 
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ELECTRONIC INSTALLATION 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL Insurance Company, Gal- 
veston, Texas, has completed all of the methods and 
procedures required for applying electronic automation 
to its operations. The first step in adoption of a com- 
plete electronic program was taken on June 6, 1955, 
aren the Company signed a contract with Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation to build and 
install its newest and largest electronic equipment, the 
IBM 705 Electronic Data Processing System. Accord- 
ing to IBM officials, the contract with American Na- 
tional is the first made with a Southern or Southwestern 
life insurance company for installation of this system. 

From information recorded on reels of magnetic tape, 
the IBM 705 can accept data fed to it and record the 
answers at the rate of 15,000 letters or numbers per 
second. The computer is able to add or subtract five- 
digit numbers in 120 millionths of a second and divide 
a six-digit number by a five-digit number in less than 
two thousandths of a second. The accuracy of these 
operations are assured by the continuous control of the 
machine itself. 

To policyholders, this speed and accuracy will mean 
faster service in processing premium and policy transac- 
tions and the calculation and processing of policy loans 
and surrenders. To the agent it will mean faster han- 
dling of requests for policyholder service—services 
which give substance to the policy contracts they sell. 
To the home office staff it will mean the assistance of 
electronic automation in their handling of the mass of 
detailed data processing, calculation, and auditing re- 
quired in insurance record keeping. 

The installation is expected to be ready in twenty 
to twenty-four months; the various units of the com- 
plete system being built especially for the American 
National. Meanwhile, a special staff is beginning the 
difficult and highly technical task of writing the detailed 
instructions which tell the machine each step it must 
perform. When these instructions, or “programs,” are 
completed and placed into operation, much of the com- 
pany’s mass record keeping will be handled completely 
automatically by the machine, 


GIFT PLAN 


MARITZ SALES BUILDERS, incentive specialists, aware of 
the tremendous duplication of gifts given each year 
wanted to do something about it. They knew that busi- 
nesses were spending considerable money on gifts that 
were either unwanted or not appreciated. With this in 
mind the “Select-A-Gift” Christmas plan was developed. 
This plan utilizes beautiful, colorful gift folders, attrac- 
tively illustrated, from which the recipient selects his 
gift. The incentive company takes over the handling of 
the entire gift problem . . . wrapping, mailing, record- 
keeping, etc. 

The “Select-A-Gift Plan’’ assures a business firm 
that the recipient gets the gift he actually wants. With 
the offer of self-selection the plan is presented in a warm, 
dignified manner to capture all the goodwill of gift- 
giving that is so vital at Christmas time. 
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not being paid by sight draft, salary 
savings, or allotment as this option 
is not allowed when premiums are 
paid in this manner. 

We shall carry the annual pre- 
mium in our master item together 
with the factors for all fractional 
premiums. After the factors have 
been determined each is_ tested 
against certain limits set up by our 
actuarial department. If the factor 
does not fall within the limit set, it 
is put out as an error. In testing 
this procedure we recently encoun- 
tered one policy wherein the policy- 
owner had paid an excess of 20¢ per 
month for seventeen years due to a 
wrong calculation when the policy 
was issued. A refund was of course 
immediately made to the insured. 
This is the type of error we hope to 
detect by our purification routines 
as we feel certain there are numerous 
human errors existing in our present 
records which have remained un- 
detected over a period of years. In 
the testing of the 28,000 items using 
the conversion programs we have 
found between one thousand to two 
thousand punched card errors which 
include double punched columns or 
blanks. In a few cases we found the 
card to tape converter had recorded 
improperly and we assumed the er- 
ror to be something in the program. 
I strongly urge routines of this type 
be used in planning conversion rou- 
tines as they will provide a worth- 
while check on the accuracy of exist- 
ing records. 

Although we still have changes to 
make in a few of our programs, we 
are now confident the Univac sys- 
tem will accomplish what we set out 
to do. Our acceptance test will be 
purely formal as all the real testing 
of the 28,000 policies will be done 
as the final step upon completion of 
each of our programs and again as 
a series of individual programs are 
combined. Our only remaining prob- 
lem regarding the test is actual de- 
termination of the time required to 
process one day’s transactions, as 
to date it has been only theoretical 
with the exception of completed seg- 
ments of the programs. 

As our master file will be in order 
by policy number within sections 
(two due days to a section—Days 
O01 and 02 will be combined and 
Days 03 and 04 combined etc.) we 
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plan to convert to the Univac system 
in the same manner. This will per- 
mit us to absorb all the operations 
in each block of business before tak- 
ing on more. One of the advantages 
of this method will be to enable us 
to work out the “rough spots” and 
to gain practical experience before 
getting in too deep where changing 
a procedure would be quite difficult. 
This method also has a tendency to 
level out the work load during the 
conversion period, which means a 
smaller and more qualified clerical 
staff, less space, and a smaller file 
maintenance problem. The main dis- 
advantage of this system is the in- 
creased period of time required to 
convert the entire file. We estimate 
it will require approximately eight- 
een months to two years to convert 
our 600,000 policies, however, ex- 
perience may shorten this period. 


On Microfilm 


In view of the fact that our master 
item for each policy will be increased 
to 240 digits, it is necessary for us 
to obtain approximately 120 digits 
of information, heretofore not in- 
cluded on any of our punched cards, 
from manual records. We experi- 
mented with various methods of ob- 
taining this data and have decided to 
microfilm all manual records (pre- 
mium history cards) for each section 
we are preparing to convert. In this 
manner, the file and data are auto- 
matically “frozen” and the original 
records may be released for normal 
processing in a matter of hours. The 
film is then placed on a microfilm 
reader, and transmittal forms are 
coded from the data for Unityping. 
This system was used in coding our 
28,000 test items and proved to be 
very satisfactory. In addition to the 
other advantages, we anticipate a 
savings of more than $35,000 as 
compared to a photographic method. 

It might be well to point out our 
production experience to date for 
clerical coding. We have found our 
clerks can code or check an average 
of 280 ten word items per eight 
hour shift. We will use a minimum 
of ten microfilm readers per shift— 
five for coding and five for checking. 
If we can arrange a qualified staff 
for a second shift we shall undoubt- 
edly do so. 

All punched card data will be con- 
verted by a card to tape converter, 


after which the Unitype information 
will be merged into one master item. 
This result will then be our master 
file. 

As our present system of premium 
billing is on addressograph we have 
already started the actual conversion 
of this name and address file hy 
Unityping directly to magnetic tape 
from the addressograph plate im- 
pressions. In this process it is neces- 
sary for our coders to scan the lists 
before they are typed to code as- 
signments, sight drafts and other 
irregularities to be identified by the 
Unitypists. To date, we have con- 
verted three due days and are now 
maintaining changes and adding new 
business daily. 

We presently have three Model | 
Unitypers and eight Model II's, and 
it is interesting to note that our 
typists have more than doubled their 
production when using the Model 
II. The average production on the 
Model I has been 6.5 blocks per hour 
or 4680 characters per operator as 
compared to 14.4 blocks per hour 
or 10,368 characters per operator. 
In fact, a few of our typists have 
typed as many as 1€0 blocks or 
115,200 characters in an eight hour 
day with a weekly average of over 
128 blocks per day. We have found 
we have two typists who are too 
fast for the machine and sometimes 
cause trouble when it is tripped for 
carriage return. 

Although we believe the Model 
II Unityper is a great improvement 
over the Model I due to the print 
out feature, less cost, higher produc- 
tion, and easier training of operators, 
we are encountering a down time 
average of 17% for the eight ma- 
chines although some have consist- 
ently given 100% production each 
week. We realize we are field testing 
this equipment as we have the first 
units of this model in any quantity. 
Our engineers have made modifica- 
tions to these typers which are now 
being used on all new ones produced. 

Our Univac system was received 
on Janyary 5, 1955, and on Febru- 
ary 5 power was first applied to 
the system. The installation was 
finally completed by March 1. Since 
that time we have run the system 
twenty-four hours per day for five 
days per week with a computer effi- 
ciency of 92% for March and 85% 
for April. The figure for April was 
lower due to a defective AC circuit 
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breaker. Our High Speed Printer 
was received April 1, 1955 and has 
been used to print out program test 
items and test new forms. Although 
we have not started to maintain rec- 
ords on this equipment, we feel 
reasonably certain we shall be able 
to maintain over 90% efficiency. 

It may be of interest to point out 
here that we have installed a sixty 
ton air conditioning system to cool 
the central computer, power supply, 
high speed printer, and the Univac 
area. We operate twenty-four hours 
per day utilizing the graveyard shift 
to verify the typing for our name 
and address conversion and _ for 
minor maintenance. We have as- 
signed one man to this shift and 
will keep the equipment on even 
though we later may not have it 
scheduled for production. We be- 
lieve we shall receive better produc- 
tion by this method than by shutting 
it down each night. 

The Univac area is cooled by the 
same air conditioning unit due to the 
twenty-four hour operation whereas 
we normally run our large system 
for the entire building only eight 
hours. As a preventative measure 
we have interconnected the two sys- 
tems; in the event of a breakdown 
of the sixty ton unit we can utilize 
the large three hundred ton system 
to run the computer. 


Costs 


When giving consideration to 
costs versus savings we must realize 
that many of the initial costs such 
as conversion of data, training of per- 
sonnel etc., are one time expendi- 
tures. Our costs for the training of 
programmers, engineers, technicians, 
preparation and computer checking 
of programs, tapes and spare parts, 
preparation of test material, and in- 
stallation of the equipment have to 
date totaled over $188,000. This 
figure excludes salaries. We antici- 
pate the operation of our data proc- 
essing department will total ap- 
proximately fifty-five to sixty people 
(excluding programmers) and will 
consist of twenty-five clerical coders ; 
fifteen engineers, technicians, opera- 
tors, tape handlers etc.; and twenty 
Unitypists. In addition we figure 
an average of ten programmers in 
our planning department for at least 
a few years. 
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As previously mentioned it will 
be necessary to manually code about 
120 digits for the master item and 
the balance will be obtained from 
punched cards by means of a card 
to tape converter. In addition we 
are converting our name and address 
file by Unityping directly to tape. 

In converting these files there are 
numerous factors such as the bal- 
ancing of totals, correcting errors 
as the result of purifying routines 
on the computer, computer time used 
for verification, merging the card to 
tape items together with the manu- 
ally coded items which form the 
new master items, and the use of 
tabulating equipment to prepare and 
control the data to be converted. All 
of the foregoing factors are difficult 
to evaluate, 

To convert our entire master file 
(600,000 policies) to magnetic tape 
we roughly estimate our costs to be 
as follows: 


1. Establish 
dress file 
Establish master file .... 

. Conversion procedures & 
programs 

. Supplemental equipment & 
labor 

. Supervision 

. Establish 


name and ad- 


$71,543.00 
131,976.00 


10,760.00 


4,260.00 
24,200.00 


7,850.00 
$250,589.00 


This figure does not include costs 
for maintenance of old and new files 
during conversion as these are pre- 
sumed to be part of our daily opera- 
tion and not a one time conversion 
cost upon which our figures are 
based. 

The foregoing figures are purely 
estimates on the basis of our experi- 
ence to date with the test material 
which has been coded and Unityped. 
These figures will be corrected as 
we gain actual experience in com- 
puter processing. 

Once we have converted all appli- 
cations under consideration, we esti- 
mate a personnel savings of at least 
two hundred employees and salaries 
totaling approximately $425,000 an- 
nually. This figure does not include 
the savings in punched card machine 
rental. 

It must be kept in mind when de- 
termining personnel savings the ma- 
jority of those to be reassigned are 
of the lower salaried group, those 
doing daily repetitive tasks, not the 
supervisory class. 


We hope to realize intangible sav- 
ings which should not be ignored. 
If we were not to install a computer 
at this time, we again would be con- 
fronted with the problem of erecting 
an additional building in the very 
near future. We shall not eliminate 
the problem, but we may defer it 
for a number of years. Another in- 
tangible savings not to be overlooked 
is the fact that even though we would 
not purchase a computer we feel the 
reviewing of our procedures will be 
worth the money spent many times 
over. 

Our estimates are considered to 
be conservative, and we, therefore, 
feel we shall be able to pay for our 
Univac system in four years or less. 





WINS HIGHEST HONORS 


FROM THE HUNDREDS of photo- 
graphic displays on exhibit at the 
Merchandise Mart and the Amer- 
ican Furniture Mart in Chicago, the 
Leopold “Document Suite” won one 
of two equal awards for highest 


honors in Class A—Production 
Furniture (mass-produced, manu- 
factured furniture—home, office and 
commercial—on sale today )—in the 
“Design In Hardwoods” contest 
promoted by the Fine Hardwoods 
Association. 

For his design of an occasional 
armchair, Paul W. McCobb, New 
York City, shared top honors in 
Class A. with Charles U. Deaton, 
Kirkwood, Missouri. Mr. Deaton is 
the creator of the contemporary 
Leopold “Document Suite” of ver- 
satile desks, tables, chairs, book- 
cases and other office furnishings on 
which the award was based, 

The “Document Suite” is made of 
American walnut in five harmoniz- 
ing finishes bringing out the warm, 
natural tones ard distinctive varia- 
tions of fine woods. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
Micro 
. Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
. Stencil 
. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billin 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


— 
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MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


119. Card Index 

120. Duplicator 

70. Envelopes 

135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 

122. Policy 

123. Ledger 

137. Photocopying 

124. Thin (Copy) 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 


68. 
69. 
7I. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
8l. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


0. Cord Cover 
. Holder 

. Index 

. Silencer 

. Stands 


PREVENTION 


. Burglary Alarms 

. Fire Extinguishers 

. Fire Protection Service 
. Fire Aid Kits 

. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
. Recording Door Lock 
. Safety Equipment 

. Salvage 
. Truck Alarm Systems 
. Watchman's Clocks 


ervices 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 


Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 
99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Biotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
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policy changes 


American Investors: A new non-cancel- 
lable guaranteed renewable hospitaliza- 
tion policy has been inaugurated. The 
revised policy extends benefits and allows 
less strict underwriting at no increase in 
rates. 


Bankers National: A new ten-payment 
life policy designed specifically for funded 
premium plans has been introduced. It 
is a reducing premium plan with premium 
after the fifth year reducing 50%. Mini- 
mum issue $50,000, standard only, ages 
1-70. 


Great Southern Life: Six major changes 
were recently announced in the agents 
and employee benefit plans, effective 
September 15. Four of the changes con- 
stituted liberalizations of existing benefits, 
while two represented additions to the 
schedule of benefits heretofore in effect. 


Lincoln Liberty: Entered the accident and 
sickness field and offers six commercial 
type contracts: Accident Medical Expense 
Plan, Student Accident Plan, Accident 
Loss of Time, Accident and Sickness Loss 
of Time, Family Hospital Expense and 
Individual Hospital Expense. Several 
special features are waiver of premium on 
all Disability Income Plans, partial dis- 
ability is 50% of total disability benefit, 
house confinement is not required for 
sickness loss of time. 


Mutual of New York: The retention limit 
for standard risks on permanent plans 
has been raised from $300,000 to $400,000, 
with $300,000 as the maximum retained 
in any one twelve-month period. Term 
and five-year modified life plans have 
been increased from $200,000 to $250,000 
($150,000 for any one twelve-month 
period). Special class risks, waiver of 
premium and double indemnity also 
have been re-scheduled at higher levels. 


Mutual of Omaha: A new 10-Up Group 
Insurance Plan, with optional loss of 
earnings benefits added and _ provisions 
for miscellaneous hospital expenses greatly 
expanded has been introduced. The plan 
is for firms with 10 to 24 employees. 


National of Vermont: A change in by- 
laws, removing former limitations on the 
size of individual policies which may be 
issued, has been announced. The com- 
pany will now consider applications for 
as high as $1 million, although its reten- 
tion limits remain unchanged. 


Pan-American: The underwriting of mili- 
tary and aviation risks has been liberalized, 
allowing a maximum of $50,000 to com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers 
in certain age groups. 


Prudential: A packaged employee security 
program for concerns employing fewer 
than 25 ple has been designed. The 
benefits include life insurance, reimburse- 
ment for hospital and surgical expenses 
and payments for loss of time from work 
because of sickness or accident. 


Sun Life of America: An exceptionally 
low rate policy, with substantial cash 
values, has been announced. It is issued 
in a minimum amount of $10,000. It 
a full face amount protection for 
ife but premium payments cease on the 
anniversary of the policy nearest age 85. 
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“| NEVER GAVE IT 
MUCH THOUGHT” 


You Should, Mister Agent. . . 
Our training, topnotch sales aids 
and individualized policies to meet 
individual needs are designed to 
make more money for you under 


PAN-AMERICAN’S 
CAREER CONTRACT 


PAN AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE CO 





CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 

Executive Vice-President 

KENNETH D. HAMER 
Vice-President & 
Agency Director 





NEW ORLEANS. U.S.A. 
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Jumping National Birth Rate 
PLUS ... WNL’s 

Jumping Juvenile Policy = = 
EQUALS... . Real Good 

business for our agents... 


...and no wonder. Look what the Jumping 
Juvenile offers: 


© Full $1,000 benefit at age 0. 


® In the event of premature settiement, 
during first 20 years of ee life: Full 
a of Premiums paid plus $1,000 







© Jumps to $5,000 benefit after age 21. 
® Matures as an endowment at age 65. 


Parents like everything about the Jumping Juvenile be- 
cause it a// makes sense to them. If you want the complete 
details on this popular, profitable contract, please write 
our Agency Department. Agency openings in Wisconsin 
—Michigan—lllinois—Indiana—Minnesota. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN | 
LIFE * SICKNESS * ACCIDENT * HOSPITAL * POLIO + ANNUITIES ‘ 
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The Jamestown 
G A Modern Accident 


Contract ... 









Atlantic representatives have found that the accept- 
ance of The Jamestown by their clients is due largely to 


quality features which make the big difference. 


For example, it not only provides lifetime disability 





coverage but also double benefits in case of auto accidents 


or hospital confinement. 


There are many other important features, too. Result: 
Steadily increasing volume written by Atlantic representa- 


tives. 





ATLANTIC LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 
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()uestions & Answers 


PART D—FINANCE—1954 EXAMINATION 


QUESTION 1 

It has been stated that “Among 
the basic economic functions of 
the commercial banking system 
is that of creating checking ac- 
count money. This activity gives 
genuine advantages to an eco- 
nomic society but, in the minds 
of some, at a price so high as to 
outweigh the advantages.” 

(a) Explain precisely how the 
commercial banking system cre- 
ates “checking account money.” 

(b) In what ways does the 
creation of checking account 
money by the commercial bank- 
ing system give “genuine advan- 
tages to an economic society”? 

(c) What are the possible dis- 
advantages to an economic so0- 
ciety in the creation of checking 
account money by the commer- 
cial banking system? 

(d) Outline the basic services 
of commercial banks in addition 
to that of creating checking ac- 
count money. 


Answer to Question I 


(a) The commercial banking sys- 
tem creates “checking account 
money” by making loans in the form 
of demand deposits against which 
checks can be drawn. This does not 
mean that a particular bank can in- 
discriminately create deposit credit. 
The amount of deposit credit that a 
particular bank can extend is limited 
by the reserve requirements estab- 
lished by the regulatory authorities. 

On the assumption that the re- 
serve requirements are set at 20%, 
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a bank that receives a new deposit 
of $1,000 in cash will be able to 
lend $800 to its customers (neglect- 
ing discount charges). Since a bor- 
rower presumably would want the 
loan for the purpose of making a 
payment he might draw a check 
against his entire deposit balance. 
The recipient of the $800 payment 
would probably deposit the funds in 
another bank. This would increase 
the second bank’s reserve balance, 
and its deposits, by $800. Thus the 
original deposit of $1,000 would, at 
this point, result in total checking 
account deposits of $1,800. 

The excess reserves of the second 
bank would enable it to make new 


loans of $640 which would further 
expand the quantity of checking ac- 
count money. This process could 
theoretically continue until the orig- 
inal deposit of $1,000 results in an 
increase of $5,000 in the total supply 
of checking account money. 

(b) The creation of checking ac- 
count money by the commercial 
banking system gives an economic 
society a number of advantages. 
First, it facilitates the expansion and 
contraction of credit thereby pro- 
viding a quantity of money appro- 
priate to the volume of business 
transacted. Second, it tends to sta- 
bilize interest rates, since the ability 
of the system to create new money 





grade. 





DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1954 
C.L.U. examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters 
form a composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An 
answer selected for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary 
for a good grade. Moreover, it is edited in order to complete sentences 
which have been abbreviated or to round out ideas which may have been 
presented in skeleton form. Answers to all questions are presented even 
though candidates were not expected to answer them all. Hence this set is 
substantially longer than that of the typical candidate who receives a high 


This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor 
to indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any 
paper, but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the 
questions and problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the 
candidate. Accordingly, no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit 
was given for the reasonableness of the candidate’s answers and for the in- 
telligence with which he applied his knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to 
use this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The 
answers are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough 
and systematic study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as 
such invites disappointment since the examination questions each year are 
framed with the idea of testing whether the applicant’s knowledge is 
thorough and comprehensive. On the contrary, a candidate who has properly 
studied the various subjects contemplated by the examinations may find a 
compilation such as this helpful in suggesting the manner in which the 
factors in a question should be analyzed and the solution organized. He 
may also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an examina- 
tion, to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, and 
then compare it with the answers here presented. 
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reduces the possibility of temporary 
shortages of money. Third, it facil- 
itates government finance by provid- 
ing a means whereby the Federal 
government is able to borrow money 
easily and economically. 

(c) There are a number of pos- 
sible disadvantages to an economic 
society in the creation of checking 
account money by the commercial 
banking system. First, it can lead 
to an over-expansion of bank credit 
and thereby contribute to inflation. 
Second, the possibilities of expan- 


sion carry with them the dangers of 
contraction of the money supply 
which can precipitate a depression. 
Third, the influence government of- 
ficials have over the expansion and 
contraction of the supply of check- 


ing account money is subject to pos- 


sible abuse. 

(d) In addition to the function 
of creating checking account money, 
commercial banks perform the fol- 
lowing services: 


(1) Accept checking account de- 








This is the seventh of a series of advertisements 
about Kansas City—and Kansas City Life. 


It’s Royal Week in Kansas City 


It’s “Royal Week” in the Heart of America! It’s the week when Kansas 


— pays tribute to the great livestock indust: 
and traditional livestock exposition of ’em 


with the most colorful 
—the American Royal! 


pear | leaders become cowboys for a week. The emblem of the 


famous Sa 


dle and Sirloin Club is everywhere—and its members extend 


the friendly greeting that is typical of a growing area’s progressive spirit. 


* * 


+ * 


Visitors to Kansas City during Royal Week find something “special” 
here—something fine—a special brand of friendliness. 


And the spirit of this friendly cosmopolitan city is reflected by the more 


2,000 men and women who represent 


City Life Insurance 


Company in 39 states and the District of Columbia. It has won them 
the respect of their neighbors and success in business as insurance 


counselors. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Broadway at Armeur, Kansas 


City, Missouri 














posits and savings accoun 
deposits. 

(2) Collect funds due on check 

é and other. credit instruments 

(3) ‘Furnish ‘cashier’s checks an: 
traveler’s checks for the safi 
transmission of funds, 

(4)- Maintain safe deposit boxes 
which are rented to the pub 
lic. ry 

(5) Act as trustees. ~ 

(6) Handle foreign 
transactions. 

(7) Advise clients on the pur 
chase and sale of investment 
securities. 


exchange 


QUESTION 2 
(a and b) In early 1954 the 


Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system announced 
a reduction in the rediscount rate 
on prime commercial paper to 
be charged by Federal Reserve 
Banks. An official of one of the 
Federal Reserve Banks explained 
that the action was in response to 
“the current policy of the Board 
of Governors of easing the money 
market generally.” 

(1) Explain how the reduc- 
tion in the rediscount 
rate might have the effect 
of “easing the money 
market generally.” 

(2) Describe briefly the other 
actions the Federal Re- 
serve system might take 
in “easing the money 
market generally.” 

(3) What effect on business 
activity would the Board 
of Governors expect to 
result from “easing the 
money market  gener- 
ally?” 

(c) Describe briefly the fea- 
tures pertaining to the commer- 
cial banking system of the United 
States which tend to enhance the 
safety funds deposited with bank- 
ing institutions. 


Answer to Question 2 


(a and b) (1) A reduction in 
the rediscount rate by the Federal 
Reserve system might have the effect 
of “easing the money market gener- 
ally” through its effect on the lending 
activities of member banks. One 
way member banks replenish their 
reserves, is by borrowing from the 
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Federal Reserve Banks against the 
security of acceptable collateral. 
This process is called rediscounting, 
and the rate of interest paid by mem- 
ber banks is called the rediscount 
rate. If the rediscount rate is low, 
member banks are able to replenish 
their reserves at relatively low cost 
and are, therefore, more inclined to 
extend credit to the limit allowed by 
their current reserve balances. 

(2) Besides lowering the redis- 
count rate there are three other types 
of action the Federal Reserve system 
might take in “easing the money 
market generally.” First, govern- 
ment securities might be purchased 
on the open market. The purchase 
of these securities by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks will ultimately result in 
an increase in the reserves of mem- 
ber banks, and the latter will be in 
a position to extend credit more gen- 
erously. Second, the Federal Re- 
serve system might reduce reserve 
requirements of member banks. 
The reduction in the reserve re- 
quirements will not only result in 
excess reserves on the part of mem- 
ber banks but will increase the mul- 
tiple by which new deposits can in- 
crease the total amount of credit. 
Third, the Federal Reserve system 
might attempt to persuade bankers 
generally to extend credit more lib- 
erally for patriotic and humanitarian 
reasons. This is commonly called 
“moral suasion.” 

(3) The Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve system would 
probably expect a policy of “easing 
the money market generally” to in- 
crease the rate of business activity. 
The more liberal extensions of credit 
would result in an increase in both 
private investment expenditures and 
in consumer expenditures. 

(c) There are several features of 
the commercial banking system of 
the United States which tend to 
enhance the safety of funds de- 
posited with banking institutions. 
The Federal Deposit insurance cor- 
poration insures individual bank ac- 
counts up to $10,000. The Federal! 
Reserve system, through its redis- 
counting operations, its clearing 
house operations, and its reserve re- 
quirements provides for liquidity of 
hank assets. Examinations of banks 
under the direction of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, by the Fed- 
eral Reserve system, and by state 
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Surprising words to find in a Life Insurance rate book? But they are there — 
three ancient and honourable occupations in the meat packing industry which 
were among the hundreds of categories affected by recent changes in Manu- 
facturers Life’s manual of occupational extras. 


Manufacturers Life has removed the rating from many occupations and 
made substantial reductions in many other cases. Double Indemnity and 
Waiver of Premium, formerly not available to many occupations, are now 
being offered to them. These changes which recognize the improvement in the 
safety record of industry, are further evidence of our progressive underwriting 


philosophy. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT ONE OF OUR BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


BALTIMORE + CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI 
HARTFORD *« HONOLULU «+ LANSING « 
PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH -« 

SEATTLE « SPOKANE 


CLEVELAND + COLUMBUS «+ DETROIT 


LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOLIS + NEWARK 
PORTLAND «+ 


SAGINAW « 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 


LIFE COMPANY 





bank examiners are likely to reveal 
weaknesses in bank operations be- 
fore loss to depositors results. Re- 
striction of investments of commer- 
cial banks to high grade securities 
and loans minimizes possibilities of 
severe shrinkage in the value of bank 
assets. 


QUESTION 3 


An eminent economist has ob- 
served “The belief has some- 
times been expressed that in the 


course of the business cycle, 
price level rises during periods 
of prosperity will be followed by 
comparable price declines during 
periods of business recession. 
Those who hold this view ap- 
parently ignore long-run secular 
changes in the level of prices.” 

(a and b) Contrast the sig- 
nificant factors causing cyclical 
changes in the level of prices with 
these causing long-run secular 
price changes. 

(c) Of what significance to 


7S 








the life insurance policyholder 
are (i) cyclical, and, (ii) secular, 
changes in the level of prices? 


Answer to Question 3 


(a and b) Significant factors 
causing cyclical changes in the level 
of prices are changes in the general 
level of prosperity, contraction and 
expansion of credit, and changes in 
the flow of international trade. 

During periods of prosperity the 
demand for goods in general is high. 
The high level of demand results in 
increased prices. During periods of 
depression the demand for goods in 


general is relatively low and, as a re- 
sult, prices tend to be low. 
Contraction and expansion of 
credit influence prices in a similar 
and related manner. Curtailment of 
credit results in less purchasing 
power in the hands of investors and 
consumers, and the resulting decline 
in the demand for goods causes 
prices to fall. Liberal extension of 
credit results. in more purchasing 
power available to investors and 
consumers and the resulting increase 
in the demand for goods causes 
prices to rise. 
Purchase 


abroad of domestic 





Since its inception, Cal-Western’s “YOU, Inc.” training program for agents has 
attracted interest from many segments of the life insurance industry. If the program 
has enjoyed above-average success, we believe it is due, first to extremely careful 
selection standards, and second to certain basic concepts around which “YOU, Inc.” 
is framed. In this series of messages, we present some of these concepts ... . not in 
the spirit of boastfulness . 
as a whole. 
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businessman, indeed, who does not 


keep a current operating statement at his fingertips. 


During his “YOU, Inc.” training, the Cal-Western agent 


works to a minimum family budget. This budget is carefully 


determined through 


conferences with the 


agent and his wife. y 


After it is agreed 


Yes 


upon, it becomes 





the irrefutable measure of his success. 


No. 5 OF A SERIES 


California-Western States Life 


HOME OFFICE: 


Company 


SACRAMENTO 








goods for foreign consumption or 
investment tends to reduce the sup- 
ply of goods available for domestic 
consumption or investment, tends to 
increase money incomes, and in turn 
tends to increase prices. A good ex- 
ample of this situation occurred im- 
mediately after World War II when 
the United States exported both 
consumer and capital goods to for- 
eign countries in great quantity. On 
the other hand, a reduction in for- 
eign purchases in the United States 
constitutes a decrease in foreign de- 
mand and if not offset by increased 


domestic demand, tends to lower 
prices. 
Significant factors which cause 


long-run secular changes in the level 
of prices are the increasing produc- 
tivity of the economy due to tech- 
nological developments, increased 
amount of capital, and increased effi- 
ciency of labor, which tend to lower 
prices; continued government deficit 
financing which tends to raise prices; 
and changes in the demand for par- 
ticular products resulting from 
changes in habits and tastes which 
may tend to raise prices of some 
goods and lower others. 

(c) (i) Cyclical changes in the 
level of prices affect life insurance 
policyholders in three principal re- 
spects. First, they make premium 
payments either more burdensome 
or less burdensome to the policv- 
holder. Second, they temnorarily 
affect the purchasing power of the 
proceeds of a life insurance policy. 
Third, they may affect the net cost 
of life insurance, bv affecting the 
return on investments of life insur- 
ance companies and the cost of doing 
business. 

(ii) Secular changes in the level 
of prices affect life insurance policy- 
holders in three principal respects. 
First. they either increase or de- 
crease the purchasing power of life 
insurance proceeds. Second, the 
change in the price of goods and 
services will affect the amount of life 
insurance needed. Third, secular 
changés in the level of prices affect 
the relative attractiveness of life in- 
surance and other forms of invest- 
ment. Since life insurance provides 
assurance of a fixed number of dol- 
lars, it is a very attractive form of 
investment if the price level either 
remains level or declines. On the 
other hand, life insurance values are 
adversely affected by rising prices. 
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QUESTION 4 


(a) “Although both commer- 
cial banks and life insurance 
companies invest large amounts 
of other people’s money, the 
difference in the nature of the 
two kinds of business causes the 
investment policies of each to be 
quite different.” 

(1) Describe the principal 
characteristics of the 
commercial banking and 
life insurance institutions 
which would tend to 
cause the “investment 
policies of each to be 
quite different.” 
Compare and contrast the 
composition of the assets 
of a typical life insurance 
company with that of a 
typical commercial bank. 

(b) The capital structure of a 
large Eastern railroad contains 
first mortgage bonds, collateral 
trust bonds, equipment trust cer- 
tificates, income bonds, pre- 
ferred stock, and common stock. 
Describe briefly the principal 
features of each of these types of 
securities. 


(2) 


Answer to Question 4 


(a) (1) There are a number of 
characteristics of commercial bank- 
ing and life insurance institutions 
which tend to cause their investment 
policies to be quite different. A high 
percentage of liabilities of com- 
mercial banks are in the form of de- 
mand deposits. Both the receipt and 
withdrawal of such deposits are 
relatively unpredictable and, con- 
sequently, a commercial bank must 
maintain a high degree of liquidity. 
Commercial banks that are members 
of the Federal Reserve system are 
subject to the regulations of the 
Federal Reserve system with respect 
to their investment policies and those 
that are not members of the Federal 
Reserve system are subject to state 
regulation. In both cases the pur- 
pose of regulation is to assure the 
liquidity of bank assets as well as 
their safety. 

Liabilities of life insurance com- 
panies consist primarily of policy re- 
serves. While a considerable portion 
of these reserves could conceivably 
be withdrawn on fairly short notice, 
life insurance policies are essentially 
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long term contracts. The need for 
cash arises primarily from death 
claims, from policy loans, and from 
surrender of policies for their cash 
value which are generally predict- 
able within narrow limits. Receipts 
of life insurance companies, because 
of the nature of life insurance con- 
tracts, are predictable to a fairly 
high degree, and can, in almost all 
circumstances, be relied upon to 
meet required disbursements. Also, 
the secular growth of the life insur- 
ance industry has caused receipts of 
life insurance companies to be con- 
sistently in excess of payments to 
policyholders and __ beneficiaries. 


Consequently, life insurance com- 
panies are able to invest in long-term 
higher-yielding assets. 

Life insurance companies are sub- 
ject to regulation by the states rather 
than by agencies of the Federal gov- 
ernment. In general, the purpose of 
regulation of life insurance assets is 
to assure the long-run soundness of 
companies rather than their liquidity. 

(2) Assets of commercial banks 
consist of cash and deposits with 


other financial institutions, loans, 
government securities, corporate 
securities, mortgages, and_ real 


estate. Some cash is kept on hand 
in the banking offices to meet cash 
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withdrawals, and to cash checks. 
Deposits with other financial institu- 
tions are maintained to facilitate 
clearance of checks and to meet re- 
serve requirements of the Federal 


Reserve system. Bank loans are 
generally short-term loans that are 
unsecured, or are secured by a lien 
on current assets. Real estate hold- 
ings of banks are generally limited 
to the land and buildings used in the 
banking business. 

Assets of life insurance companies 
also consist of cash and deposits 
with other financial institutions, 
loans, government securities, corpor- 
ate securities, mortgages, and real 
estate. However, these assets do not 
serve the same functions they serve 
for banks, nor are they held in the 
same proportions as they are held by 
banks. Cash and deposits with other 
financial institutions consist pri- 


marily of balances maintained to 
carry on day-to-day operations, and 
funds on deposit for short periods 
awaiting investment. Loans are 
made by insurance companies to 
business enterprises on a relatively 
long-term basis and to policyholders 
against the reserves accumulated un- 
der life insurance contracts. Life in- 
surance companies may own not 
only their office buildings but also 
large real estate developments and 
business properties purchased from 
industrial and commercial businesses 
under “lease-back” arrangements. 
Life insurance companies gen- 
erally have a smaller proportion of 
assets in cash and deposits, and 
loans, and a greater proportion of 
assets in longer-term investments 
such as bonds, mortgages, and real 
estate, than do commercial banks. 
(b) The principal features of a 
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first mortgage bond are a prior claim 
to earnings and a prior lien on mort- 
gaged assets. In the case of a first 
mortgage bonds issued by a railroad 
corporation the mortgaged assets are 
likely to consist of roadbed, ter- 
minals, and other real estate. 

The principal features of collateral 
trust bonds are a claim to income 
from securities held in trust for the 
benefit of bondholders, and a first 
claim to the securities themselves in 
event of default. The securities held 
in trust usually are common stocks 
of subsidiary companies whose pur- 
chase was largely financed through 
the issue of the collateral trust bonds. 

The principal features of equip- 
ment trust certificate are a prior 
claim to earnings and a claim on 
some of the rolling stock, such as 
engines and freight cars. There are 
three plans under which equipment 
trust certificates are insured: the 
equipment mortgage, the conditional 
sale, and the lease. If the certificates 
are issued under an equipment 
mortgage the equipment trust certifi- 
cates are secured by a chattel mort- 
gage on the equipment. When 
equipment trust certificates are 
issued under the conditional sale 
plan the railroad makes a down pay- 
ment and agrees to pay the balance 
over a period of time. The contract 
and title are then sold to a lender, 
usually a bank, who holds title until 
the payments are completed. When 
equipment trust certificates are 
issued under a lease, the Philadel- 
phia plan, the equipment trust 
certificates represent an arrangement 
under which a trustee holds title to 
equipment which is leased to the rail- 
road for a period of years, title pass- 
ing to the railroad after the pur- 
chase price is liquidated. 

The principal features of income 
bonds found in the capital structure 
of a railroad are a claim to earnings 
prior to that of stockholders but 
subordinate to that of all other bond- 
holders. They may or may not have 
a lien on specific assets. Interest on 
income bonds need not be paid un- 
less earned and generally the obliga- 
tion to pay interest does not accumu- 
late during years in which there are 
no earnings. 

The principal features of pre- 
ferred stock found in the capital 
structure of a railroad are the right 

(Continued on page 80) 
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obituaries 


Montgomery: William Montgomery, 
president of the Acacia Mutual Life In- 
surance Company died September 3rd of 
a cerebral hemorrhage at the age of 85. 
He was serving his 62nd year as the com- 
pany’s Directing Head. Mr. Montgomery 
began his Acacia career in 1893 as the 
company’s only employee and during his 
career pioneered many practices now in 
common use by life insurance companies. 
For the past several years Mr. Mont- 
gomery had won national recognition and 
acclaim for his efforts to combat the spread 
of communism in America. He received 
the Freedoms Foundation Gold Medal and 
in addition the Ruth Brewster Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion in May of this year presented him 
with an Award of Merit for his contribu- 
tion to the preservation of our constitu- 
tional government. He was a director of 
Children’s Hospital, the District of Colum- 
bia Chapter of the American Red Cross, 
the Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Metropolitan Police 
Boy’s Club. For these good works he was 
recipient of many honors including an 
honorary degree as Doctor of Laws from 
Southeastern University. 


Reiman: Joseph H. Reiman, president 
and chairman of the Board of Directors 
of The Knights Life Insurance Company 
of America, died on August 12th. 


Kemp: Alexander N. Kemp, president of 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany from 1935 to 1942 died at his Los 
Angeles home on August 13th. During 
World War II he took a leave of absence 
from Pacific Mutual to serve as president 
of American Airlines between 1942 and 
1945. On his return he became chairman 
of Pacific Mutual’s board of directors, an 
office from which he retired last spring. 
At the time of his death Mr. Kemp was a 
director of American Airlines, director and 
member of the finance committee of the 
Standard Oil Company of California, 
director and member of the executive 
committee of the California Bank, Los 
Angeles, director, member of the executive 
committee and member of the manage- 
ment committee of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company, as well as a 
director of the Pacific Mutual. 


Montgomery: Robert B. Montgomery, 
vice president of the Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and son of the late 
president William Montgomery of that 
company died August 20th at the age of 
53. He began his career with Acacia in 
1927 as a member of the investment de- 
partment, was appointed assistant vice 
president in 1933 and elected a_ vice 
president in 1939. Mr. Montgomery was 
a director of the National Capital Fire 
Insurance Company, a member of the 
real estate and finance committees of the 
Washington Real Estate Board and had 
worked closely with the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America. He was also quite 
active in civic affairs and for many years 
served on and headed committees of the 
Community Chest. 


Trueblood: Mark S. Trueblood, southern 
California and Arizona branch manager 
and west coast inspector of agencies for 
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the Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
and a brother of H. Dixon Trueblood, vice 
president of Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California, died August 28 
at the age of 54. Mr. Trueblood joined 
the Union Central in 1925 and was suc- 
cessively editor of the agency bulletin, 
midwest district supervisor and assistant 
superintendent of agencies. He transferred 
to Los Angeles in 1932 tu supervise the 
organization of the company’s southern 
California operations. He was a_ past 
president of both the Life Insurance 
Managers Association, Inc. and the Life 
Underwriters Association of Los Angeles, 
Inc. and was widely known for his par- 


ticipation in activities of the National 


Association of Life Underwriters. 


Fluetsch: Christian Fluetsch, representative 
of The Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany in North Dakota, died suddenly 
August 29 at the age of 76. He had been 
with The Great West Life since 1927 and 
was a longtime member of the company’s 
select President’s Club. 


Kohl: Walter Kohl, an agent for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
died August 29 after a long illness. He 
had been with the company since 1935 at 
the Long Island district. 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 78 


to receive dividends at a specified 
rate before dividends are paid to 
the holders of common stock, and 
the right to a share of the assets 
upon dissolution of the corpora- 
tion before common stockholders re- 
ceive anything. Frequently, the 
obligation to pay dividends on pre- 
ferred stock accumulates during 
years in which dividends are not 
paid, and dividends for these years 
must be paid before dividends can 
be paid on the common stock. Vot- 
ing rights of preferred stock are, in 
many cases, contingent upon non- 
payment of dividends for a specified 
number of quarterly periods. 

The principal features of common 
stock found in the capital structure 
of a railroad corporation are a 
residual claim to earnings and 
assets of the corporation after the 
claim of all other securities have 
been satisfied, and the right to vote 
for directors of the corporation and 
on certain other matters such as 
proposed mergers and changes in 
the capitalization. In general, the 
common stock found in the capital 
structure of a railroad corporation 
is similar to the common stock of 
other types of corporations. 


QUESTION 5 


(a) One of the questions that 
arises in connection with the pro- 
motion of a corporation is the 
choice of the state in which to 
incorporate. What are the prin- 
cipal factors that influence the 
choice of the particular state in 
which to incorporate? 

(b) A life underwriter re- 
cently was asked to serve on the 
board of directors of a small in- 
dustrial corporation. Although 
he would like to accept the invi- 
tation, he is concerned about the 
liabilities he may face as a direc- 
tor. Explain the conditions un- 
der which a director of a corpo- 
ration might be personally liable 
to the creditors or stockholders 
of the corporation, or to the cor- 
poration itself. 


Answer to Question 5 


(a) There are five principal 
considerations that influence the 
choice of a state in which to in- 
corporate a business enterprise. 
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They are the taxes which may be 
imposed on the corporation, legal 
restrictions that may impede corpor- 
ate operations and inconvenience 
directors and/or stockholders, the 
extent of development of corpora- 
tion law, the general attitude of the 
legislature and the people of the 
state toward business and toward 
corporations, and the location in 
which business is to be conducted. 

Several types of taxes are im- 
posed on corporations by various 
states. There is an incorporation 
tax or fee which, in some states, is 
relatively small, but which may be 
large enough to deter a corporation 
starting with modest resources. 
Annual franchise taxes vary among 
the states and may be as high as $5 
per $1,000 of capital. A number of 
states impose a corporate income 
tax. 

Restrictions imposed by states on 
corporations, that may influence the 
choice of the state in which to in- 
corporate, are residence require- 
ments for incorporators and direc- 
tors; restrictions on the location of 
the meetings of stockholders and in 
some cases meetings of directors to 
the state of incorporation; rights 
which must be given to all classes of 
stock such as voting rights and 
equal rights to subscribe to addi- 
tional stock; and the relative ease or 
difficulty in making changes in 
corporate structure or in the powers 
of officers and directors, through 
amendment of the charter or by- 
laws. 

Doubtful interpretation of laws 
affecting business operations can be 
a serious disadvantage. Some states 
have a well developed corporation 
code which has been extensively 
tested and interpreted by the courts 
while the proper interpretation of 
the corporate law of other states 
may be in doubt. 

Some state legislatures are con- 
sidered more friendly toward the 
incorporation of new enterprises in 
the state than are others, and some 
are thought to be more likely to 
change laws to the disadvantage of 
corporations on relatively short 
notice than are others. Also, the 
people of some states are thought 
to be more friendly and cooperative 
toward big business than are others. 

Small business enterprises gener- 
ally find it advantageous to incor- 





porate in the state in which they 
carry on their main activities be- 
cause of the expenses involved in 
arranging to do business in.a state 
other than the state of incorpora- 
tion. 

(b) There are a number of 
types of injurious acts for which 
corporate directors may become 
personally liable to the creditors of 
the corporation, to the stockholders, 
or to the corporation itself. In gen- 
eral these are acts performed with- 
out proper regard for the welfare of 
the creditors and __ stockholders. 
Directors are ordinarily liable for 
losses that result from the following : 

(1) Ultra vires acts; that is, acts 
beyond the powers granted to the 
corporation by the state. 

(2) Any corporate act opposed to 
the general law which is committed 
with the consent or knowledge of 
directors. 

(3) Lending of the corporation's 
money to any stockholder or direc- 
tor. 

(4) Transferring property to an 
officer or stockholder when the com- 
pany is insolvent or threatened with 
insolvency, thus giving him prefer- 
ence to the injury or creditors, 

(5) Issuing unpaid or partly paid 
stock as fully paid. 

(6) Declaration of dividends that 
impair the capital of the corporation 
or otherwise violate any dividend 
restriction in the state incorporation 
act. 

(7) The issue of any corporate 
report that is false in a material 
way. 

(8) Gross negligence. 

(9) Violation of SEC Regula- 
tions. (To be continued) 





AUTO FATALITIES 


Motor VEHICLE FATALITIES ac- 
counted for 19,000 life insurance 
death claims in the first half of 1955, 
representing $40,000,000 in benefit 
payments, the Institute of Life In- 
surance says. 

This compares with 20,000 claims 
for $39,000,000 in the first six 
months of 1954. The increase in 
amount paid was accounted for by 
the increased life insurance owner- 
ship. The first half of the year 
actually recorded a decline in auto- 
mobile fatality rate, according to 
initial estimates. 
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MORTGAGE PAYMENTS 





DESPITE THE CONCERN in some 
quarters concerning rising con- 
sumer, installment and mortgage 
debt, payments by borrowers on 
mortgages are excellent, according 
to results shown in the national 
mortgage delinquency survey of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America covering the first six 
months of this year. 


The sampling survey includes 
more than two million loans held 
by all types of lenders nation-wide 
and includes VA, FHA and con- 
ventional-type mortgages. 


The G.I. borrower is continuing 
to set a splendid record of keeping 
his mortgage payments current. His 
delinquency ratio for loans three 
months or more over-due amounted 
to only .18 of one per cent. For 
two-months’ delinquencies, the ratio 
is .33 of one per cent and for one 
month, 1.86 per cent. 


Federal Housing Administration 
insured loan delinquencies run about 
the same, .12 of one per cent for 
three months, .25 for two months 
and 1.57 per cent for one month. 
Conventional-type loans, those with- 
out the Veterans Administration 
guarantee or FHA insurance, follow 
the same favorable pattern. Loans 
three months or more over-due 
amount to only .14 of one per cent, 
.26 for two months and 1.10 per 
cent for one month. 


On a national average, the survey 
covering 2,092,454 loans shows 42,- 
260 delinquencies and a delinquency 
percentage of 2.01 per cent. This 
compares with 1,781,955 loans a 
year ago with 40,535 delinquencies 
and a percentage of 2.27 per cent. 


“Results of the survey for the first 
six months appears to indicate con- 
clusively that the mortgage financing 
done in recent years has been on a 
sound basis,” Wallace Moir, Asso- 
ciation president, said. “Covering, 
as it does, more than two million 
loans, it is fully representative of 
the portfolios of the nation’s lenders. 
One month delinquencies are due to 
many causes, but when a loan be- 
comes three-months delinquent it is 
time for concern. The exception- 
ally low delinquencies for loans in 
this category attest to the stability 
of the present mortgage structure.” 
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NEARLY TWO THOUSAND NINE HUN- 
dred home mortgage loan commit- 
ments totaling more than $22,000,- 
000 have been made by private 
lenders as of July 1 through the Vol- 
untary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram in the first few months of the 
program’s operation. 

The VHMCP was created under 
the Housing Act of 1954 as a vol- 
untary clearing house for referral to 
insurance companies, banks, savings 
and loan associations and mortgage 
bankers of FHA and VA home loan 
applications from small towns and 
remote areas, and to aid in financing 
minority housing in any area where 
satisfactory local financing is not 
available, 

Establishment of the program was 
urged before Congress by life insur- 
ance companies in testirnony by Car- 
rol M. Shanks, President of The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, when the Housing Act of 
1954 was under consideration. Mr. 
Shanks advocated the program as 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Economic Policy of the American 
Life Convention and the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America. 

As approved by Congress, the Act 
provided for a national committee 
and a nationwide organization of re- 
gional subcommittees to aid in bring- 
ing home mortgage borrowers and 
private lending institutions into con- 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES 
A RECORD $3,102,000,000 was loaned 


by the country’s life insurance com- 
panies on real estate mortgages in 
the first half of this year, the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance reports. This 
was $808,000,000 more than in the 
first six months of 1954, a rise of 
35%. 

Most companies are already com- 
mitted for sufficient additional mort- 
gage financing for the balance of the 
year, that it is possible the $6,000,- 
000,000 aggregate of mortgage ac- 
quisitions will be passed for the year 
as a whole, according to the Insti- 
tute. 

The total mortgage investment of 
the life companies on June 30 was 
$27 ,483,000,000, up nearly $21,000,- 
000,000 since the end of World War 
II. 





MORTGAGE CREDIT PROGRAM 


tact with each other. Two life in- 
surance company representatives are 
members of the national committee, 
They are Norman Carpenter, second 
vice president, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, 
New York, and Milford A. Vieser, 
financial vice president, The Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Heaviest concentrations of loan 
applications and placements thus far 
have been in the South and Mid- 
West. Well over half of the loans 
placed with private lenders were for 
veterans who had applied to the Vet- 
erans Administration for direct Gov- 
ernment loans because of their pre- 
vious inability to get VA-guaranteed 
private loan financing. Applications 
for VA direct home loans are being 
submitted by the VA to the sixteen 
regional committees of the VH MCP. 
The committees are given forty-five 
days in which to find private lenders 
participating in the program who will 
make \ A-guaranteed loans. 

A number of builders have applied 
for assistance in obtaining financing 
commitments through VHMCP for 
housing developments open to mi- 
nority occupancy. Through applica- 
tions processed by regional commit- 
tees arrangements are going forward 
with private lenders willing to make 
at least initial commitments on 
eleven such projects. 


HOME BUILDING OPTIMISM 


THE LANPHAR COUNSELOR, pub- 
lication of Melvin F. Lanphar and 
Company, mortgage bankers, is op- 
timistic on the continued housing 
boom. It indicates that the country 
has not kept up with the increased 
need for housing since the war, and 
points to factors often overlooked 
in restricting the total supply—fire, 
condemnation, obsolescence, espe- 
cially of rental housing, slum clear- 
ance—which does not often replace 
the total number of units destroyed, 
highway programs which eliminate 
homes in their path, as well as fac- 
tors causing new demand—new 
family formation and _ increasing 


prosperity. The Lanphar Company 
offers a National Foreclosure Time 
and Cost Chart—address Lafayette 
Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
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MORTGAGE LOANS HELD BY U. S. LIFE COMPANIES—DEC. 31, 1954 


State 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


Connecticut ... 
Delaware 

Dist. of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts .. 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey .... 
New Mexico ... 


New York 
North Carolina.. 
North Dakota .. 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 


neo 
ennsylvania 
Rhode Island . 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota .. 


Tennessee 


Washington .... 
West Virginia .. 
Wisconsin 


Farm 
Amount 


(000 
Omitted) No. 


$ 11,180 


12,430 
63,550 
13,450 


3,480 
2,210 
1,780 
43,110 
20,030 


4,670 
32,470 


96,633 
26, 890 


77,210 
6,858 
3 


14,606 
39,441 


14,937 
21,788 
10,015 
44,861 
74,025 


35,835 
8,344 
32 
5,053 
39,407 


21,811 
262, 965, 
9,131) 
1,355 30 
18,754 26,850 
26,816 
776 
22,287 
28,049 


31,440 
6,950 
4,030 
3,500 


Non-Farm F.H.A. 


Amount 
(000 
Omitted) 


16,720 $ 142,273 
9,90 60,504 


72,131 
542,689 
96,703 


23,217 


120, 891 


99,371 


176,182 


104,173 


15,779 


206,146 
663,174 
48,854 
823 
265,152 


232,239 
42,009 
44,952 
25,098 


Non-Farm V.A. 
Amount 


(000 
No. Omitted) 


17,710 $ 114,943 
8 10,7 


5.970 26,976 
911,798 


117,490 
14,450 100,612 


2,410 


134, 954 


11,683 
164,079 
89,708 
45,087 


13, 100 85,889 


6,370 
17,140 
380 
22,560 
1,320 


43,751 
108,815 


185,429 
11,666 


23,240 170,791 


27, 596 


56,331 
77,329 
535 
202,737 
114,274 


26,074 


123,071 
548,723 
24, a4 


162, 395 


114,658 
27,876 
26,070 


2,090 16,516 


Non-Farm Other 
Amount 


(000 
No. Omitted) 


prt $ 


’ 


3,260 
130,920 
9,35 


100,504 
85 


30,916 
1,823,624 
132,547 


194,639 


218,711 


23,919 
876,619 
196,007 

66,929 
120,860 


123,208 
158,483 


205,892 


529,855 
149,495 
54,826 
302,208 
19,814 


68,152 


4,870 


43,550 
20,860 

990 
29,320 


10,480 145, 087 


9,670 
40,240 
1,350 
7,000 
1,430 - 


112,319 
676,793 
22,853 
70,700 
16,256 


18,420 
113,820 
420 
24,750 


199,070 
ae 


6,680 
308,880 


10,180 
4,460 
8,250 

580 


135,792 
47,202 
138,984 
9,984 


Grand Total 


No. 


mount 


Omitted) 


45,890 $ 368,900 
17 


20,670 
26,820 
316,570 
41,380 


17,190 
10,610 
10,930 
98,020 
59,000 


13,590 
105,910 
78,760 
44,560 
49,400 


32,980 


9,130 


112,640 
36,610 
30,260 
61,710 

5,020 


31,040 
4,450 
270 
50,380 
22,250 


56,460 
54,880 

2,900 
91,190 
69,540 


29,790 


6,566 
186,781 
3,386,326 
387,828 


239,677 
117,480 
344,083 
869,931 
555,362 


104,877 
1,484,917 
591,115 
415,785 
404,993 


306,969 
479,809 

28,391 
660,087 
226,054 


1,006,716 
373,807 
223,360 
661,198 

65,601 


253,881 
43,192 
8,015 
668,401 
194,696 


1,869,589 


509,568 


278,401 
998,004 
26,686 
203,608 
74,491 


550,098 
2,835,477 
151,342 
9,415 
755,381 





Total US..... 201,410 $2,038,926 766,830 $6,077,338 684,040 $4,642,360 825,470 $12,863,248 2,477,750 


1,970 9,227 31,330 265,878 
ast — 2,560 39,701 


$25,621,872 


275,105 
78,749 


— _ — 33,300 
2,860 38,579 60 469 5,480 





Grand Total.. 
*Less than 5. 


203,380 $2,048,153 769,690 $6,115,917 684,100 $4,642,829 859,360 $13,168,827 2,516,530 $25,975,726 
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A Plain English Policy—from page 23 


allowing multi-syllabic trade terms 
roll knowingly off his tongue. The 
special language of any industry 
holds a fascination for the appren- 
tice. Just as the boot seaman likes 
to sound off authoritatively about 
“bulkheads” and “watertight com- 
partments,” so does the novice agent 
derive satisfaction in talking to a 
prospect about a “mod whole life 
policy with optional settlements.” 


The more experienced agent has 
learned that the insurance language 
gets in the way of sales. He seeks 
to avoid it. The trouble is he often 
finds that trade terms are handy 
labels to stick on to complicated sets 
of facts. It is tempting to use the 
label instead of explaining what's be- 
hind it. It’s a good deal easier, for 
instance, to say “reduced paid-up 
insurance option” than to explain in 
plain language what those words 
mean. And, too, the longer a man 
serves in the insurance field, the 
more deeply entangled he becomes in 
the special language of his work. 
Words and concepts that were once 
alien to him, soon begin to fit com- 
fortably into his speaking habits. He 
becomes so familiar with terms such 
as “accidental means death benefit 
provision” and “life income option”’ 
that he uses them unconsciously. 
These phrases take on a precise 
meaning in his mind. To a layman 


JEFFERSON 
STANDARD’S 


Mii. 
% 


plans. 


they mean nothing—or next to noth- 
ing. 

If you agree with what we have 
said about the importance of clear, 
understandable communication be- 
tween agent and client, then you 
must also agree that anything a com- 
pany can do to improve the flow of 
communication will serve to improve 
sales, 


What Can a Company Do? 


Well, then. What can an insur- 
ance company do to open up com- 
munication channels? There are a 
number of things. All the major 
companies, for instance, are using 
visual “‘programming’’ techniques. 
When an agent hands a client a per- 
sonalized compilation of fancy 
charts and colored graphs, he is 
using a communications tool; he is 
making it easier for the client to 
understand his present—and _ proj- 
ected—life insurance 
Some companies 





program. 
are also providing 
their agents with graphic flip charts, 
which can be propped up on the 
prospect’s desk to aid in the sales 
presentation. All the insurance com- 
panies prepare brochures, booklets, 
folders and similar visual tools 
which assist the agent in his task 
of getting meaning across to the 
prospective policyholder. 
Moreover, through sales meetings 
and training programs new agents 
are carefully coached in the tech- 


Says: “Jefferson Standard policies pay 


up earlier than comparable competitive 


The 4% interest now being paid on 


dividend accumulations helps to make this 


possible. To persons planning a life in- 


surance program, the years of required 


Over $1.3 Billion 
Insurance in Force 


Jefferson 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


payments are an important factor — yes, 


4% makes a big difference.” 


Viandard 


Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 








niques of clearly explaining the 
intricacies of their product. 

There is certainly nothing oljec- 
tionable about these methods of im- 
proving the flow of communication 
between agent and prospect. The, 
all, however, have one common de- 
fect: They do not strike at the 
mother source of the whole commu- 
nications problem. 

Insurance company communica- 
tions begin “upstairs’”—in the inner 
sanctum of the home office. While 
we have been speaking of commu- 
nications between the agent and his 
prospect, this is not an accurate 
appraisal of the situation. The line 
of communication between myself, 
for example, and a New York insur- 
ance firm does not stop on the other 
side of my desk where the agent is 
seated. Not at all. It extends 1,500 
miles, right into the private office of 
the company president. The agent, 
seated five feet away, is simply the 
last “valve” in the line; through him 
is finally channeled information that 
has its inception in the home office. 

Whether I, the prospect, under- 
stand that information depends to a 
great extent on the skill of the agent. 
But no matter how clever he is, or 
how well trained, he cannot success- 
fully transfer meaning to me if the 
idea he is trying to express has not 
been clearly stated in its original 
form. He is in somewhat the same 
position as an attorney who finds it 
necessary to explain to a jury the 
meaning of a tortuously drafted 
piece of legislation.! In either case 
the lawyer or the agent has a diffi- 
cult task if the raw material he is 
working with—the statute or the 
policy feature—is written in lan- 
guage that is inherently obscure and 

confusing. 

An agent’s job, to put a fine point 
on it, is to interpret other men’s 
ideas. He starts where they leave 
off. If the original ideas have been 
expressed in language that is legalis- 
tic, specialized, and packed with 
trade terms, then the agent’s job of 
translating these ideas to a third 
party” is doubly difficult. 

Remember: a new agent does not 
invent the words and phrases he uses 
in describing his product to a pros- 

1To get an idea of what happens in such 
an instance, ask an attorney friend to explain 
the secondary boycott provisions of the Taft 
Hartley Act. Better still, ask him to explain 


the price discrimination provisions of  th¢ 


I Act. His response may not 
instructive, 


but it is sure to be 


Robinson-Patman 
be entirely 
entertaining. 


Best’s Life News 
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the pect. He inherits them from _ his te a RY AEE 
dF Eh 
company. If he confuses the client Pa age four ttt 
bjec- B py talking to him about an “endow- 

‘= ment policy,” he does not do so by 
ation design. He does so because this 
hey term, and hundreds of others which 
1 de- the client does not understand, has 
the been channeled down to him from 
ne- the home office. The agent’s lan- 
; guage, in brief, is very often a distant 

— mirroring of the policy language. 
inner But perhaps the reader’s think- 
Vhile ing: Well, the agent doesn’t get his 
_ information from the policies, any- 
1 his how. He relies on information from 
irate the district manager and circular 
line letters. Why, our agents never even 
self, read our policies—or at least, they Now at Lutheran Mutual we have the best in punched card 
isur- don’t depend on the policies as their machines, but both our agents and our policyowners mean far 
ther source of information about bene- more to us than rectangular holes in a piece of cardboard. 


nt is : 
500 fits. Maybe that’s why our agents stay with us. . . they like our 


personal attention and training . . . our pension and hospital- 
P ization plans. They like to be called by their first names. 
Third- or Fourth-Hand ° y y 


22 
iden oe 


When you are born . . . When you go to school . . . When you 
get married ... When you serve in the Armed Forces . . . When 
you do almost anything of importance, somebody, somewhere 
punches a hole in a card and you become another statistic. 


~e of 
yent, 
’ the . 4 And our lapse rate . . . among the lowest in the entire 
him Exactly. And as a result, the in- industry . . . speaks volumes for the careful and individual 


that formation we policyholders receive attention accorded to each and every one of our policyowners. 
ice about the policy provisions is not 


Pa first-hand information. It is not L th | | ll tiene 
toa @ even second-hand. It is third- or ll eran ll la _ 

fourth-hand. This explains, I think, 
why agents often seem so unsure or 
es. confused about the exact nature of 
the their product. They are depending 
on information received from some- 
Sel one else, who in turn received his 
ai information from still another per- 3 REASONS WHY 

is it son. On the sales frontier the prime eee 
the source of authority, the policy itself, 
fted is rarely consulted. And why should 


seals it be? Show me the front-line agent © "Flite Plan"—Three different policies 
ffi who could read, understand and 


lucidly explain the meaning of that for pilots . . . with no extra premium 
Metropolitan clause we quoted at the Maximum $40,000 
beginning of this article. 

But if the agent’s understanding ° . ° 
of his product comes from the higher @ Preferred Risk—Reducing ———- 
nit echelons in the sales force, instead of 10 payment life 
from the policies he is authorized to A Few General 
write, why worry about the policy Agency asne 

y . Openi ° 
language? If a sales manager can aunties @ Excellent sub-standard facilities 


Each case considered individually 
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lie. accurately instruct his area man- 

LIS j ‘ . ° ‘ Write: Marc F. 

sith agers, and they in turn instruct their Goodrich, C.L.U. 
. district managers, and so on down Agency 

» ot ? ont , 

rd the line, why not concentrate on the Soorelaey Brokerage Inquiries J nuited 

technique of this instruction and be 

sail done with it? 

-_ For the simple reason that terms 

* and words that start at the top of the SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE 
e pyramid always filter through to the y) 

suc 


fain bottom. The policy is the center INSURANCE COMPANY 


on from which the communication lines 


om fan out. In the insurance relation- Topeka, Kansas 


be 





(Continued on the next page) 
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A Plain English Policy—Continued 


ship it is the first—and last—author- 
ity. State your proposition clearly 
and simply in this basic document, 
and the chances of its being distorted 
or misunderstood anywhere along 
the line are vastly lessened ! 

Further along we shall see sam- 
ples of how the policy language can 
be made easy-to-read and under- 
stand. Now, however, let’s take a 
quick look at a few more reasons 
why policy readability will improve 
sales. 

Now and then, every agent runs 
into a man who is suspicious of in- 





surance companies per se. He is 
suffering from that well-known 
malady, Fine Print Phobia. Likely 
as not, one of this fellow’s older 
relatives has, at some remote time, 
been victimized by a fly-by-night in- 
surance concern. It has become part 
of his inner nature, therefore, to hold 
all life insurance companies suspect. 

The big trouble with this breed of 
cats, from the agent’s standpoint, is 
that they are hard to identify. My 
agent friends tell me they rarely in- 
terview a prospect who comes out 
and flatly declares that he thinks in- 
surance people are a_ bunch of 
larcenous crooks. That attitude sim- 
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life insurance in force exceeds 
$835,000,000.00 
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ply isn’t modish anymore. [ven 
though a prospect might not voice 
his suspicion of insurance compa- 
nies, however, he thinks it. A clever 
agent can detect this deep-seated, 
unexpressed sales obstacle. Over- 
coming it is another matter. When 
a man has a latent reason for not 
doing what you would like for him 
to do, you certainly cannot change 
his mind by exposing his hidden mo- 
tive and arguing about it. 

But suppose the agent, as a part 
of his normal sales presentation, 
could make the point that each pol- 
icy he writes is drafted in plain, 
easy-to-read language. Suppose he 
could say, in effect, that the legal 
double-talk had been entirely re- 
moved from the policies offered by 
his company. 

For that matter, I feel that if a 
company developed a truly easy-to- 
read policy, it would be a good idea 
for its agents to carry samples in 
their brief This isn’t done 
now, of course. Or at least I have 
never yet been approached by an 
agent who possessed a sample policy 
or who even had ready access to one. 
So long as policies are drafted in 
gobbledygook, this is the way it 
should be. 


cases. 


It would serve only to 
confuse both agent and client if the 
policy were consulted to settle a 
question that came up in the course 
of an interview. 

Sut it seems to me that if you 
developed an understandable policy, 
it would be desirable for the agent 
to actually use a sample in his sales 
presentation. Such an approach 
would go a long way toward break- 
ing down the unexpressed mental 
block that stands between the insur- 
ance skeptic and his signature on the 
application blank. After all, it is 
the legalisms he is worried about ; he 
assumes that every clause he cannot 
understand is a diabolical loophole 
in the company’s favor. If you can 
create a policy devoid of legalisms, 
why not let the prospect examine it ? 

Some 


insurance companies, in- 
cluding 


New York Life, admonish 
their Salesmen to spend a couple of 
hours going over the policy with 
their client at the time of delivery. 
This is an excellent idea. It gives 
the new policyholder a feeling that 
the company is genuinely interested 
in him. He may not remember much 
of what the agent tells him about his 
policy ; still he is bound to be reas- 
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sured by the fact that the company 
seemingly wants him to understand 
all its benefits. 

The trouble is, this activity takes 
a couple of hours of the agent’s time 
after the sale has been made. This 
is time that cannot be spent in culti- 
vating other prospects. 

Suppose, though, that when he 
delivered the policy the agent could 
say: “Now, Bill, I suggest you take 
some time and read this policy over. 
It won’t be hard to do. As you 
know, our policies are written in 
plain English. If you come across 
any part, though, that you don’t en- 
tirely understand, call me up and 
we'll talk about it.” 

Time saved: Two hours. 
Customer satisfaction gained: Im- 
measurable, 

The question of whether adver- 
tising pays, for a life insurance com- 
pany, is still not definitely answered. 
Certainly advertising doesn’t have 
the same impact on sales figures that 
it does in other consumer fields. 
There are many reasons for this, but 
chief among them is the fact that 
there isn’t much an insurance com- 
pany can say in its ads to convince 
the reader that it’s our agent he 
ought to see. About the most the 
advertiser can do—besides empha- 
sizing the company name—is beat 
the drums for life insurance as an 
institution. In a sense, then, each 
time a company spends $25,000 for 
a full spread of space in a national 
publication, it is selling its competi- 
tor’s product as well as its own. 
There is really nothing unique, in 
other words, about the coverage or 
service of Company A which dis- 
tinguishes it from Company B. Or 
rather, the differences do not lend 
themselves to advertising promotion. 

You are probably wondering 
what all this has to do with a plain 
language policy. Simply this: the 
firm that first comes out with a truly 
readable line of policies will gain a 
fresh, appealing and distinctive idea 
to exploit in its advertising. In fact, 
the carefully handled announcement 
of a life insurance policy drafted in 
plain English would be so news- 

worthy as to receive literally mil- 
lions of dollars worth of free edi- 
torial attention in newspapers and 
magazines. It would have a man- 
bites-dog flavor to it. For example, 
when a Glen Oaks, N. Y. real estate 
firm took the gobbledygook out of 
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its apartment leases, the story found 
its way into the pages of Business 
Week. The article itself happened 
to be about efforts of the Federal 
government to introduce plain lan- 
guage into regulations and reports, 
but it concluded with these words : 

. . . Businessmen are experiment- 
ing with readable writing, too. The 
newest attempt is that of Gross- 
Morton building organization, Glen 
Oaks, N. Y. It is trying to write its 
apartment leases in English. 
Consider one sentence from the con- 


ventional lease : ““In respect to ‘serv- 
ices’ herein expressly or impliedly 
agreed to be furnished by the Land- 
lord to the Tenants, it is agreed that 
there shall be no diminution or 
abatement of the rent or any other 
compensation for interruption or 
curtailment of such ‘services’ when 
such interruption or curtailment of 
such shall be due to accidents, alter- 
ations, or repairs desirable or neces- 
sary to be made, or to the inability 
or difficulty in securing supplies or 
(Continued on the next page) 
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A Plain English Policy—Continued 





labor for the maintenance of such 
‘service, or to some other cause, 
unless interruption or curtailment 
shall have been caused by the neg- 
ligence of the Landlord.” 

The new lease reads: “You will 
receive no rent reduction or compen- 
sation for inconvenience due to re- 
pairs or interruption of service unless 
caused by our own negligence.” ? 

This excerpt from Business Week 
is quoted, not only to indicate the 
publicity value in readability, but to 
give a preview of the manner in 
which gobbledygook can be cleaned 
up. Too, we use this excerpt to indi- 
cate that legalistic language is under 
attack in-other fields. 

A readable policy would be an en- 
gaging new idea for an insurance 
company to exploit in its advertising 
and public relations. I do not mean 
to suggest, of course, that you can 
convince a reader in an ad that he 
ought to insure with your company 
because your policies are readable. 
Not at all. What I am suggesting 
is that a plain-languge policy will 
give your advertising people a new 
angle—a fresh approach to their 
task of calling attention to your 
company. The promotional possi- 
bilities in a truly readable policy are 
indeed tremendous. 

(To be Continued ) 


2 Reprinted by permission from the article, 
“Look! It’s written in English,” March 24, 
1951 issue of Business Week. 
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COMPARISON OF MARKETS 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN the mar- 
kets for Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance and legal reserve companies 
operating under the agency system 
has been issued by the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion. LIAMA notes two marked 
differences during the first quarter 
of 1955 between companies con- 
tributing data to its survey of cur- 
rent life insurance buying and the 
SBLI Fund of Connecticut: 

1. Forty-four per cent of SBLI sales 
were to juveniles compared with 
30% for the LIAMA sample. 

2. Forty per cent of SBLI sales 
were made to individuals with no 
previous life insurance as compared 
with 28% in the LIAMA sample. 

SBLI data further revealed that 
while the limit for a single policy is 
$3,000, the majority of sales in the 
sample were for less than $2,000. 
Forty-six per cent of the SBLI pol- 
icies were limited payment plans. 

In its second report on current 
life insurance buying, covering the 
first quarter of 1955, LIAMA noted 
no significant changes from distri- 
butions reported for the last quarter 
of 1954. 

While the average sale by ordi- 
nary agents increased from $7,910 to 
$8,350, LIAMA pointed out that 
this increase was influenced by 
several extremely large cases. Ex- 
cluding sales of $50,000 and over, 
the average size policy sold by ordi- 
nary agents was $6,670 for the 
fourth quarter of 1954 and $6,660 
for the first quarter of 1955. 

The report noted an apparent in- 
crease in the proportion of debit 
ordinary policies sold by combina- 
tion company agents for amounts 
under $1,000. However, LIAMA 
pointed out that this increase was 
caused primarily by one company’s 
shift of monthly business from its 
industrial to its ordinary department. 

To examine the characteristics of 
purchasers of each type of policy, 
LIAMA combined data for em- 
ployed male adults for the last 
quarter of 1954 and the first quar- 
ter of 1955. Five conclusions were: 
1. Whole life policies are sold more 
often than average to the higher in- 
come and older age groups and to 
executives, managers and _ proprie- 
tors. 

2. Policies with a combination of 





permanent and term protection are 
sold to middle income and middle 
age groups and to craftsmen and 
foremen. 

3. Limited payment policies are sold 
to the low income and under age 30 
groups and to members of the armed 
forces. 

4, Endowment policies are sold to 
the low income and under age 30 
groups. 

5. Level term policies are sold to 
high income and high age groups 
and to executives, managers, pro- 
prietors and professional workers, 


AWARDS TO AUTHORS 


ANNUAL AWARDS for the best ar- 
ticles in Manager's Magazine and 
District Management magazine were 
presented to Halsey D. Josephson, 
general agent in New York City for 
Connecticut Mutual and C. B, Lind- 
say, city manager in Vancouver, 
British Columbia for London Life 
of Canada. Charles J. Zimmerman, 
managing director of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, which publishes both maga- 
zines, presented the winning authors 
with handsomely inscribed desk 
clocks at a luncheon meeting of the 
General Agents and 
Conference in St. Louis. 

Mr. Josephson’s article, “Time 
Out For Work,” appeared in the 
September, 1954 issue of Manager's 
Magazine. In relating his philoso- 
phy of agency management, the 
author pointed out that an agency 
manager can be bogged down by 
operational duties. He told how he 
solved this problem by delegating 
to others “the things I don’t do 
well, the things I don’t like to do, 
and the things that aren’t productive. 
This frees me of operational man- 
agement.” 

Mr. Lindsay’s article, “Recruit 
Or Fail” appeared in the August, 
1954 issue of District Management, 
a bi-monthly magazine for managers 
and assistant managers of weekly 
premium agencies. The author said: 
“If adequate time and effort are put 
into this most important part oi 
management, (recruiting), many of 
the other so-called pressing prob- 
lems will be diminished. High pro 
duction will result if there are both 
good men on the staff and good men 
waiting to get on,” Mr. Lindsay 
wrote. 


Managers 
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OSCAR D. BRUNDIDGE 


Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott and Bateman 


Failure to Disclose Alcoholism In Ap- 
plying for Policy Defeats Recovery. 


The insured was a_ married 
woman, 42 years of age, living 
with her husband when she died 
on March 7, 1951. In July of 1933 
she was admitted to the Delaware 
State Hospital with a diagnosis of 
“psychoneurosis, anxiety type.” She 
remained in the hospital until April, 
1934. In September, 1934, she was 
readmitted, with a diagnosis of “‘al- 
coholic psychosis, delirium tremens, 
with hallucinations,” where she was 
confined four years. Again in Feb- 
ruary, 1946, she was in the hospital 
for two years with the diagnosis 
being “chronic alcoholism.” Begin- 
ning in December, 1948, she was 
under the treatment of a doctor, 
who in 1949 prescribed Nembutal 
for her condition, the dosage being 
one capsule four times a day. On 
the evening of March 6, 1951, the 
husband came home from work and 
upon inquiry, the insured, his wife, 
stated “she felt all right.” The next 
morning the husband could not 
awaken the insured and she was 
pronounced dead at 6:35 A.M. Her 
blood disclosed that she died of 
barbiturate poisoning. 

In August of 1950 the insured 
had taken out a policy of insurance 
without medical examination from 
Prudential Insurance Company, 
buying the policy from one Laurelli. 
In answers to the questions con- 
cerning the insured’s health, the 
previous illnesses and hospitalization 
were not disclosed, There was scant 
testimony concerning fraud of the 
agent in having put down the wrong 
answers to such questions. 

The company did not feel that 
it should be bound by the policy 
and denied liability. At the trial of 
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the case the jury found for the 
plaintiff, who was the insured’s hus- 
band and the beneficiary of the 
policy. 

On appeal, Chief Justice Souther- 
land, speaking for the Delaware 
Supreme Court, stated that the prin- 
cipal issues were as follows: 

“T. Are false statements by an ap- 
plicant for life insurance, relating 
to prior hospitalization for. mental 
illness and to treatment for chronic 
alcoholism, misrepresentations mate- 
rial to the risk? 

“II. Was there any evidence to sup- 
port the verdict that death of the 
insured from an overdose of bar- 
biturates was caused by ‘accidental 
means’ ?” 

The Chief Justice rendered a very 
interesting and enlightening decision 
on the law concerning these ques- 
tions and concludes that Question I 
should be answered in the affirma- 
tive, and that Question II should be 
answered in the negative. This, of 
course, resulted in the case being 
reversed so that the company was 
relieved from any liability under the 
policy. 

In a case such as the instant case 
the court related that as a matter of 
law the misrepresentations concern- 
ing alcoholism and mental difficulty 
were material to the risk. In dis- 
cussing the accidental means, the 
court stated that Delaware has the 
view that gives effect to the precise 
language of the policy clause. This 
type of decision holds that the im- 
mediate and proximate cause of 
death must be accidental, and if 
death results as the natural and 
probable consequence of the volun- 
tary act of the insured, death does 
not occur by accidental means. In 
this case, it was doubtful that a 
mischance or slip had been made 


by the insured in taking more Nem- 
butal tablets than she should have. 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America, ap- 
pellant v. Gutowski, appellee. Del- 
aware Supreme Court. Filed May 
3, 1955. (2CCH Life Cases 2d, 363) 
Attorneys for appellant: John P. 
Sinclair, Berl, Potter & Anderson, 
Delaware Trust Bldg., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Attorneys for appellee: H. James 
Conaway, Jr., Morris, James, Hitch- 
ens & Williams, Delaware Trust 
Building, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals 
Applies Standard Aviation Clause In 
Policy to Unusual Fact Situation. 


Early in the morning on June 9, 
1952, insured, a Chicago dentist, 
with one Ward took off in insured’s 
private plane from the Sand Airport 
on the shores of Portage Lake in 
Michigan. The weather was good 
and the visibility unlimited. Shortly 
after taking off, and while the plane 
was over the lake, a down-wind 
struck it and the pilot lost control, 
but he had sufficient power to land 
it about thirty-five yards from shore 
in the lake. Both the insured and 
Ward were able to get out of the 
plane before it sank, which was 
about a minute and a half after 
striking the water. Both began swim- 
ming towards the shore with all 
their clothes on. The water was 
clear, deep, still and cold. No un- 
usual turbulence, such as waves, 
down suction or eddies existed. 
Ward got to shore and was pulled 
up the ten-foot embankment by men 
on shore. After he was pulled up, 
he saw the insured about fifteen feet 
from shore. He had just stopped 
swimming and went under the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


water, which was about thirty-five 
feet deep at that place. 

Previously the insured had pur- 
chased a policy of insurance from 
Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, which provided, among other 
things, that no benefits would be 
payable “for death, disability or 
other loss resulting directly or in- 
directly from injuries sustained by 
the insured while in or on any air- 
craft or other device for air travel 
* * *?? 

The insurance company felt that 
this type of accident was not covered 
by its policy and denied liability to 
the beneficiary. Hence, this suit 
was filed. The trial court rendered 
judgment against the company for 
$5,000 interest and $500 attorney’s 
fees and the company appealed. 
The defendant’s contention was that 
drowning after a forced landing of 
a land-based plane, in cold water, 
is an undisputable risk associated 
with aerial flight and should be an 
excluded risk. Justice Schnacken- 
berg, in his opinion, stated that. if 
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this argument is logical, it would 
mean also that if a person were 
forced to land his private plane in 
a pasture, where, after safely alight- 
ing, he was gored to death by a 
vicious bull, an insurer would not 
be liable on a similar policy. The 
Justice did not think that this should 
be the law, but felt that such an 
accident would be included in the 
coverage of the policy, despite the 
aircraft provision. 

The Judge concludes his opinion, 
stating that there was no evidence 
in the record that the insured’s 
death resulted from his falling or 
descending from an airplane, and 
further, that there was no evidence 
from which an inference could be 
drawn. He simply drowned, the 
court held, and the exclusion clause 
of the policy does not apply. 
McDaniel v. Standard Accident In- 
surance Company, U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 
Filed March 31, 1955. (2CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 316). 

Attorneys for appellant: Charles D. 
Snewind and John J. Maciejewski, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Attorneys for appellee: George J, 
Miller and David J. Ratner of Rat- 
ner, Miller & Levenson, 100 W., 
Monroe, Chicago, Ill. 





NEW DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONER 


RICHARD H. STOUFFER, of Charles- 
ton has been appointed Deputy In- 
surance Commissioner of West 
Virginia effective September Ist. 
He will be responsible for the regu- 
lation of life and accident and health 
insurance for the department. He 
will supervise the handling of com- 
plaints by insureds, the approval of 
forms for policies to be sold in the 
state, and the general administra- 
tion of the statutes relating to life 
and accident and health insurance. 

Louie Miller, Jr., who temporarily 
held the position, will fill the newly 
created position of Chief Deputy 
Commissioner. In addition to assist- 
ing the commissioner with the gen- 
eral administration of the office, 
Miller will be charged specifically 
with the duties of supervising Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans under the 
law, the admission of companies ap- 
plying for license to do business in 
the state, and the examination of 
licensed companies. 

Mr. Stouffer has had over nine 
years experience in the life insur- 
ance business. For the past two 
years, he has been general agent for 
the Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany in West Virginia. Prior to that 
time, he was assistant manager for 
the ordinary department of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company in 
Charleston. During the past year, he 
has conducted the Life Underwriters 
Training Course for the Southern 
part of the state. 


TAX BILL EXPECTED 


SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, has said that his committee 
intends to act early in 1955 on the 
bill for the taxation of life insurance 
compatries. Considerable concern 
has been felt by companies lest the 
1942 act, applying relatively high 
rates, might apply to 1955 in the 
absence of new legislation. Although 
the House completed action, the 
Senate did not. Senator Byrd's 
statement was therefore welcomed 
in life insurance quarters. 
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...a new, easy-to-sell, easy-to-handle 
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accident protection. 
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of one parcel of property for $100,- 
000 is frequently much less than 
the management problem on ten 
single family conventional loans of 
$10,000 each. Not only is the man- 
agement problem less, but the 
problems in the cost of maintenance 
\ of the larger property are likely to 

be proportionately less. When in- 
come properties do find their way 
into foreclosure, their very size fre- 
quently justifies the hiring of com- 

























petent management for their opera- 
tion. 

While many income properties, 
such as apartment buildings, office 
buildings, and so forth, have as their 
basic security the real estate in ques- 
tion, in practically all other instances 
of income-producing property, there 
is the added security provided by 
the ownership or tenancy of 
financially acceptable business. I 
have not so far dwelt at any length 
upon one particular type of invest- 
ment—1.e. equity investments. 
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There are, of course, two positions 
which any investor, like a life in- 
surance company, may take. One 
is that of a creditor or a mortgagor, 
and the other is that of an owner, 
By and large, the insurance industry 
and, therefore, its correspondents, 
are concerned primarily with the 
mortgagor aspect. That is, they ap- 
proach their investment problems, 
and, therefore, investments in prop- 
erties, from the point of view of an 
investor in mortgages. Nevertheless, 
equity investment in real estate is 
increasing, as would be expected. It 
is increasing primarily in the income- 
producing classification. 


Amended Codes 


This field is bound to attract more 
attention and to be of more impor- 
tance as time goes on. I have no 
doubt that as the economies of 
Canada and the United States con- 
tinue to grow and develop, that in- 
surance codes will be amended from 
time to time in order that equity 
funds which the insurance industry 
might make available, and which are 
so necessary in the development of 
income-producing property—will be 
as little obstructed as possible in 
meeting the increasing need for com- 
mercial facilities as well as the ac- 
celerating demand for production 
and distribution facilities, such as 
factories, warehouses, and so forth. 

From their historical position as 
creditors, the life 


insurance com- 
panies have 


moved slowly and 
cautiously and only after a great deal 
of study—into some of the fields of 
equity investment, particularly in 
the area of real estate. With this, 
however, has come increased knowl- 
edge, a keener appreciation of real 
estate potentials and more systematic 
methods of appraisal, and of the 
problems of acquisition, develop- 
ment, operation and ownership. 
With the growth of insurance com- 
pany knowledge, capacity for re- 
search, supported by funds to back 
their judgment, what could be better 
for our communities than that this 
combination should be encouraged 
and stimulated ? 

Legislation as it has developed 
found many life insurance companies 
interested in embarking upon the 
so-called “lease-back” deal. This is 
a familiar arrangement. Its work- 
ings are simple and the yields which 
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have been obtainable have been often 
relatively attractive in terms of the 
yields available on alternative types 
of investments. Consequently, the 
lease-back found fairly ready accept- 
ance amongst a wide group of com- 
panies as soon as legislation per- 
mitted it. Generally, what happens 
is this: 

A chain store corporation, for ex- 
ample, wishes to complete a new 
super-market. It approaches a life 
insurance company through a cor- 
respondent or broker with the pro- 
posal that the chain store corpora- 
tion build a super-market. Let us 
say that the cost of this super-market 
is $1,000,000. The life company 
agrees to purchase the super-market 
upon completion for $1,000,000 and, 
as a consideration of this purchase, 
to enter into a lease with the chain 
store for a certain number of years 
at a fixed rental. The lease usually 
provides that the tenant (the chain 
store) will have an option to renew 
the lease for some specific term of 
years at a reduced rental at the ex- 
piration of the original term. 

In earlier leases, it was frequently 
provided also that a tenant would 
have the option of repurchasing the 
property from the insurance com- 
pany for a fraction of the original 
cost after the expiration of the lease 
and the renewals. Sometimes this 
repurchase option was as low as 1% 
of the original cost. Sometimes, the 
repurchase provision in the lease 
stated that the tenant had the right 
to repurchase the property at any 
time from the insurance company 
at a reducing price throughout the 
term of the lease which, if it should 
be exercised at any time, would re- 
pay the insurance company its 
amortized investment plus some 
bonus. 


Residual Value 


In later years, however, there has 
been a tendency on the part of in- 
surance companies to back away 
from granting repurchase clauses. 
Also, there seems to be less inclina- 
tion now on the part of prospective 
applicants for lease-lend accom- 
modation to ask for repurchase 
clauses. From the point of view of 
the insurance company, a repurchase 
provision removes the possibility of 
recovering any residual value from 
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the property because if any residual 
value should develop as the lease 
approaches the end of its term—the 
tenant would almost certainly exer- 
cise his option to purchase. From 
the point of view of the tenant, the 
existence of a repurchase clause 
could be construed by income tax 
authorities as having, in effect, 
created a mortgage, and might, there- 
fore, considerably reduce the income 
tax advantages which the tenant 
might possess under a straight lease 
arrangement. For these two rea- 
sons, repurchase clauses are be- 
coming less frequent. 


The competition for the so-called 
purchase lease-backs with strong 
credits has frequently reduced the 
rate of return to practically that on 
mortgages and in some instances, 
even lower. Perhaps a life insurance 
company which makes such a deal 
is prepared to take a lower yield rate 
in order to get the very much longer 
term which is usually associated with 
purchase lease-backs, or perhaps be- 
cause it anticipates recovery of a 
substantial residual value when the 
property is free of the tenant. Both 
of these are valid reasons, of course, 
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Income Properties—Continued 


for making lease-purchase deals at 
low rates of return. 

The opening of life insurance 
codes to permit the purchase of real 
estate for investment by life insur- 
ance companies is consistent with 
the broadening of such codes with 
respect to other types of equity in- 
vestments, such as common stocks. 
Both are equities, and it is apparent 
that if one is permitted, the refusal 
of the other can hardly be justified. 

Many companies have been reluc- 
tant, however, as a matter of 
principle, or as a matter of timing to 
embark upon common stock invest- 
ments. Perhaps the historical objec- 
tion rests more upon the vulnerabil- 
ity of common shares to market 
value declines than on any other 
single consideration. However, with 
the permissibility of real estate—the 
road was opened for a measure of 
equity investment from which the 
stigma of market value uncertainty 
was substantially removed. This is 
so because real estate may be carried 
into the balance sheet of a life in- 
surance company at its book value 
and presumably would only have to 
be written down if the return from 
it became practically non-existent. 

Here, then, was an area for life 
insurance company investment in 
equities which did not possess the 
major objection which the industry 
has to common stocks. Most of what 
is being done is still through the 
medium of the purchase lease-back, 
where the possibilities for realiza- 
tion of residual values are well in the 
distant future because of their long- 
term lease nature. Neverthless, 
there is developing an increasing 
interest in other forms of real estate 
equity investment, such as in apart- 
ment buildings, office 
warehouses, and so forth. 

In the purchase of the equity, 
rather than the mortgage, the lowly 
apartment building and the down- 
town office building begin to take on 
the glamor of Cinderella at the ball. 
Yields of up to 7%, and even higher, 
before providing for return of capi- 
tal are quite possible. Then, too, 
there is the well accepted leverage 
factor which is provided by buying 
the equity on a property but first of 
all having the vendor obtain a first 
mortgage upon it in order that the 


buildings, 
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return on the equity can be boosted 
to a more substantial figure. The 
larger the mortgage, of course, the 
greater the leverage on the earn- 
ings of the equity. 

There are, or course, both advan- 
tages and disadvantages to purchas- 
ing property subject to long-term 
leases. The main disadvantage is 
that the presence of a long-term 
lease usually denies the owner of 
the property the opportunity to cap- 
italize on short-term appreciation 
due to location or other factors. 
Without the presence of strong long- 
term leases, the importance of fac- 
tors which assure a good income 
stream such as location, and so 
forth, are much more important. 
In fact, the safety factor is the po- 
tential capital value in the future— 
the greater it is, the greater the 
safety of the investment. 

Perhaps no more need be said 
about investment real estate equities. 
I do believe, however, it is the most 
challenging and interesting area for 
life insurance company investment 
in the realm of real estate. Invest- 
ments of this character possess qual- 
ities which are not inconsistent with 
the long-term nature of the life in- 
surance business and the character 
of its liabilities. I believe we will 
hear much more, rather than less, of 
equity investment in real estate in 
the future. 


The Business Cycle 


The development and, therefore, 
the institutional interest in income- 
producing properties seems invari- 
ably to reach its highest point in the 
latter part of the business cycle. 
This is natural because it usually 
takes a substantial residential build- 
ing boom to create the needs and 
the demands for new commercial 
construction, new factories, ware- 
houses, office buildings, and so forth. 
It is probably also appropriate to 
observe that this is usually the pe- 
riod when construction costs are at 
their highest. 

Without in any way offering my- 
self upon the altar of prophecy, I 
am tempted to observe that the vol- 
ume of income-producing properties 
not only contemplated, but actually 
under construction, is once again 
approaching major proportions. 

This should not be taken as in- 
ferring that income-producing prop- 





erties as investments are less attrac. 
tive, it simply suggests perhaps in a 
composite way, the over-all chal. 
lenge which investment in income. 
producing properties will always 
possess. 

Like all great challenges, the con- 
templation of it is likely to be more 
horrendous than the solution. In 
our own experience, attempted solu- 
tions have proved more interesting 
and stimulating than our contem- 
plations ever thought possible. 
There is only one way, however, to 
learn how to swim, and that is to 
get into the water. 





LOWEST DEATH RATE 


AMERICAN WAGE-EARNERS and their 
families recorded a lower death rate 
during the first six months of 1955 
than ever before in the country’s 
history. This is on the basis of the 
experience of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 

Through June, the death rate 
among these policyholders was 644.4 
per 100,000 insured, which com- 
pared with the previous minimum of 
652.1 established last year, and 668.6 
for the first half of 1953. 

Tuberculosis mortality was one 
sixth lower this year than last, and 
only one half of what it was as 
recently as three years ago, the com- 
pany’s statisticians report. Other 
diseases to establish new low death 
rates this year include the complica- 
tions of pregnancy and childbirth, 
and the principal communicable 
diseases of childhood as a group. 

The polio death rate in the insur- 
ance experience was the same—.2 
per 100,000—in both years. The re- 
ported number of cases in the gen- 
eral population of the United States, 
however, decreased from 4,697 in 
the first half of 1954 to 3,708 in the 
like period of 1955. 

The mortality from the major 
chronic diseases was not appreciably 
different from last year’s. For the 
cardiovascular-renal disorders the 
death rate was 344.9 per 100,000, 
compared with 347.1 a year ago. 
The toll from the cancers has re- 
mained at last year’s level 
129 per 100,000. 

The accident death rate was 5% 
lower, reflecting decreases in motor 
vehicle, home, and occupational acci- 
dents. 
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Which company’s field agents 


have a “direct line”—always open-— 
to the Home Office? 


M™ than likely, the hand you see is the hand 
of an agent of The Northwestern Mutual. 
How can you tell? Because in this company the 
individual field agent is actually encouraged to 
phone or write the Home Office in Milwaukee 
whenever he chooses. For in addition to the valu- 
able help he gets from his general agent, he can 
count on Home Office people who are always ready 
to help. No “ivory tower” there! 

Nearly all our Agency Department men are 
former field men with successful selling experience. 
The Northwestern Mutual agent who asks their 
advice can be sure he’s being understood and getting 
a sympathetic ear. 

It’s truly an “open door” policy, for the Com- 
pany agent can bring his problem directly to any 
department—underwriting, medical, legal or 


agency. Everyone at Home Office—even the Presi- 
dent—is ready to respond. 

The “open door” works in reverse, too. Home 
Office personnel is continually going owt through 
that door into the field to visit agencies, to get a 
firsthand look at problems, and to help with them. 


“Ivory tower?” Not here. 


The 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


“THE CAREER COMPANY” 





Insured Pension Plans—from page |8 


age 65 on a given date and funds are 
set up according to the 1937 Stand- 
ard Annuity Table with 212% in- 
terest to provide each employee with 
a pension of $1,000 per year. The 
1937 Standard Annuity Mortality 
Table provides for three to four 
deaths to occur during the first ten 
years. (3.433 to be exact). Suppose, 
for example, that if instead of deaths 
occurring according to the mortality 
table we have the not unlikely result 
that no deaths occur during the first 
ten years. The following table 
shows the financial effect of such an 
occurrence : 


sons under all of its contracts for 
both life insurance and annuity 
benefits, thus enabling its mortality 
in the aggregate to follow the pat- 
tern of the mortality tables used. 
Even though the experience on in- 
dividual groups may vary widely, 
because of the broad spread of risk 
resulting from the large number of 
persons insured, the company is 
able to forecast its mortality ex- 
perience with sufficient accuracy to 
guarantee the benefits provided. 
While its rates are determined so 
as to make each group self support- 
ing in the long run, the insurance 
company maintains sufficient contin- 
gency funds to be able to meet its 





vested with the greatest advantage: 

(a) The large amount of an insur. 
ance company’s assets permits an 
extremely wide diversification of in- 
vestments, so that a capital loss in 
any one class is insignificant jn 
comparison with the assets as a 
whole. 

(b) Because of the long term nature 
of life insurance contracts a life in- 
surance company can invest in long 
term securities such as those of the 
steel industry, heavy construction, 
super highways etc., that yield a 
higher return than short term non- 
speculative investments. 

(c) The daily receipt of premiums 
provides the insurance company with 





































































































If death occurs according to 1937 Standard Annuity Table 


Age at Funds at 


Funds at Pension Interest 
beginning beginning payments at 242% beginning payments at 2'/,%, 
of year of year for year for year of year for year for year 
65 $120,134 $10,000 $2,753 $120,134 $10,000 $2,753 
66 112,887 9,712 2,579 112,887 10,000 2,572 
67 105,754 9,412 2,409 105,459 10,000 2,386 
68 98,751 9,097 2,241 97,845 10,000 2,196 
69 91,895 8,770 2,078 90,041 10,000 2,001 
70 85,203 8,430 1,919 82,042 10,000 1,801 
7\| 78,692 8,078 1,765 73,843 10,000 1,596 
72 72,379 7,715 1,617 65,439 10,000 1,386 
73 66,281 7,34) 1,474 56,825 10,000 1,171 
74 60,414 6,958 1,336 47,996 10,000 950 
Fas 54,792 6,567 38,946 10,000 


Pension 


Interest 


If no deaths occur during the first ten years 
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That is to say, if no deaths occur 
the employer will still be paying 
$10,000 per year in pensions at the 
end of ten years. The amount of 
funds on hand will be only $38,946 
instead of $54,792 as_ originally 
anticipated. However, in order to 
set up the proper reserves at the 
end of ten years based on the 1937 
Standard Annuity Table with 2%4% 
interest a sum of $83,436 is re- 
quired. When compared with the 
funds of $38,946 on hand this re- 
sults in a deficit of $44,490, a deficit 
that exceeds the funds on hand as the 
result of the failure to experience 
only three or four deaths. 


Sufficient Contingency Funds 


When a pension plan is insured 
problems of this nature and the 
mortality risks are transferred from 
the employer to the insurance com- 
pany through the purchase of guar- 
anteed annuities. 

The life insurance company in- 
sures a very large number of per- 
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guarantees during periods of ad- 
fluctuations 


verse mortality or 
mortality losses. 
The life insurance company 


through its broad spread of risks 
(which is sometimes even further 
widened through the use of methods 
of reinsuring parts of certain risks 
with other insurance companies), 
will minimize mortality fluctuations, 
and through the accumulation of 
contingency funds is well equipped 
to withstand adverse mortality ex- 
perience. 

2. The life insurance company 
provides investment services that 
are second to none. 

The funds of a life insurance com- 
pany are invested by a staff of full 
time specialists according to invest- 
ment policies that are based upon 
experience and observation extend- 
ing far back in the past century. It 
would be exceedingly difficult to find 
equivalent investment skill else- 
where. 

The nature of the life insurance 
business enables the funds to be in- 














adequate working capital and 
eliminates the possibility of forced 
sale of assets at low market prices 
in order to obtain necessary work- 
ing capital for expenses and benefit 
payments. The fact that a life in- 
surance company guarantees to keep 
the principal intact is taken for 
granted. This feature of life in- 
surance company contracts has not 
received the attention it deserves. 
As long as market values change 
there will be capital losses. This is 
a real and substantial risk that can 
be transferred to a life insurance 
company by insuring a pension plan. 
It doesn’t require much of a capital 
loss to more than offset the gain 
from a higher interest rate. 
3. The life insurance company 
shares with the contract holder a 
substantial part of the responsibil- 
ity for the success of a pension plan. 
Probably the most serious mis- 
take that can be made in designing 
a pension plan is to use interest, 
mortality or other actuarial assump- 
(Continued on page 98) 
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The Word We Dreaded 





My husband and I were together when 
the phone rang. He got up to answer it 
and I held my breath as I heard his 
quiet, “Yes, Doctor?” 

Then he put the receiver down care- 
fully. His face, when he turned to me, 
was gaunt and lined, but he was trying 
to smile. 

“Was it—the laboratory tests?” I 
asked. 

He nodded. “We'd better get my 
bag packed,” he said gently. “They 
want me in the hospital this evening.” 

We had realized for months that 
something was wrong. But the pres- 

sure of his business postponed action. 
“Guess I’m a little off my feed,” was 
all he would say. 


It took our family physician only 
ten minutes to change that attitude. 
He made an immediate appointment 
with a specialist. And at the end of an 
anguished week we knew. The labora- 
tory tests confirmed the word we 
dreaded — “Cancer.” 

That was a year ago. Modern cancer 
research saved my husband. That... 
and the surgeon’s skill, the strength of 
our faith and his own fighting heart. 
He is alive and well today. For us the 
story has had a happy ending. 

Yet it isn’t ended. When we think of 
the thousands of other families tragi- 
cally broken every year, we feel we 
still have work to do. Many types of 
cancer can be cured if caught in time. 


Strike back at CANCER... man’s cruelest enemy... GIVE 


We tell our friends, “If there are 
symptoms you don’t understand, see 
your doctor at once.” And we give to 
support the constant research of the 
American Cancer Society in finding 
the causes and reducing the incidence 
of cancer. 


American 
Cancer Society 


GENTLEMEN: 
| want to help conquer Cancer. 


(1 Please send me free information about 
Cancer. 


C0 Enclosed is my contribution of $ 
to the Cancer Crusade. 





Name 


Address. 





Zone___ State. 


® City 





(MAIL TO: CANCER, c/o your town’s 
Postmaster) 
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tions that are too optimistic and 
cause the employer to become com- 
mitted to higher benefit payments 
than he can afford. When the full 
risk of a pension plan or any part 
of it is transferred to a life insur- 
ance company, the life insurance 
company becomes a_ responsible 
party to the plan by backing up its 
promises with its entire assets. Un- 
der these conditions a life insurance 
company cannot afford to be reck- 
less in its promises. Therefore, 
when an employer designs his pen- 
sion plan on the basis of a life in- 
surance company’s cost estimates 
he can feel secure that he is not 
getting into something where the 
costs will ultimately rise far beyond 
anything he had anticipated, possibly 
putting him in a difficult position 
for meeting competitor’s costs, or 
possibly putting him in the unhappy 
position of being required to reduce 
benefits or terminate the plan. 
Unfortunately it is not always 
easy to present convincing argu- 
ments to justify amounts required 
to properly fund a pension plan. 
When an employer’s business is 
growing, the older employees are 
relatively few due to the expansion 
resulting from hiring younger em- 
ployees. If the plan is being funded 
on a basis that accumulates the full 
single premium value of each em- 
ployee’s retirement income the funds 
will be accumulating at a rapid rate 
and payments to retired employees 
will be very low in relation to the 
size of the funds. This is the most 
difficult time for an actuary. The 
employer, after comparing the size 
of the fund with the level of benefit 
payments, may lose confidence in 
his actuary and do some actuarial 
calculations of his own. He will 
probably come up with the con- 
clusion that his contributions are 
ridiculously high. The “pie in the 
sky” type of thinking engendered 
by the many present day government 
subsidy arrangements, to which all 
of us are probably to some degree 
conditioned, may make it appear 
quite logical to him that it is not 
necessary to accumulate the full re- 
serve for each employee’s pension 
as he retires, but that the benefits 
can be obtained at a lower cost 
through the proper manipulation of 
figures. However, this is not a new 
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problem. You can refer to British 
Journals of the Institute of Actu- 
aries of fifty years ago and read the 
tales of woe of actuaries then trying 
to convince employers of the neces- 
sity of accumulating adequate funds 
for pension plans. 

After a period of years the em- 
ployer’s business stabilizes and the 
rate of its increase in size slows up. 
The rate of hiring of new employees 
tends to level off and the earnings 
tend to do likewise. The number of 
employees retiring each year, how- 
ever, being the survivors of the em- 
ployees who were hired while the 
company was growing, will continue 
to increase for probably another 
thirty years before leveling off. Un- 
less the employer has been setting 
up funds for pension benefits as 
they accrue he will be facing in- 
creasing pension costs during a 
period of level or possibly declining 
earnings. If he has chosen some 
marginal method of funding to take 
advantage of its greater “flexibility” 
and is forced to a “pay as you go” 
basis, he will find nothing more in- 
flexible. His monthly cost will be 
exactly the sum of the amount of 
the payments to retired employees 
plus expenses. 


Actual Situations 


These are not merely theoretical 
situations. They actually happen. 
A few years ago | saw an actual ex- 
ample of the situation just described. 
It was an uninsured pension plan 
of a street railway company that 
had been in effect for many years. 
The total annual contributions of 
the employees and the employer just 
barely exceeded the sum of the 
pension payments being made to 
retired employees. The amount of 
the pension payments was increasing 
each year and would continue to do 
so for a considerable time in the 
future, and the employer was 
presently having difficulty meeting 
his share of the contributions. Had 
this plan been insured it would not 
have been possible for this employer 
to get into such an unenviable posi- 
tion where possibly some of his em- 
ployees may not even receive their 
own contributions back. 

The discussion so far has been 
limited to the major consideration 
of keeping the plan solvent. There 
are other important advantages de- 





rived from insuring a pension plan, 

The fact that an employer can 
state that his plan is insured with q 
reputable life insurance conipany 
will give it greater value in the eyes 
of his employees. The high regard 
that the general public has for life 
insurance companies should not be 
underestimated. If you need proof 
of the confidence the public has in 
the life insurance industry read some 
of the promotional literature of the 
poorer grade pension consultants 
and note the lengths they go to in 
their attempts to discredit life insur- 
ance companies. 

The insurance company has facil- 
ities for readily handling many of 
the features of pension _ plans. 
Vested annuities can be provided by 
the purchase of single premium de- 
ferred annuities under an insured 
plan, but cannot be handled too satis- 
factorily under an uninsured _ plan. 
The insurance company has in opera- 
tion a procedure for sending out 
checks to retired employees de- 
veloped from the payment of 
proceeds of individual policies in in- 
stallments. Providing for additional 
annuitants requires merely adding 
a new set of punch cards or address- 
ograph plates to an existing file. In- 
surance companies are especially 
equipped to handle joint life an- 
nuities, pay death benefits, search 
for missing annuitants and perform 
many other services. 

The promotion of insured pension 
plans appears to require the appli- 
cation of the principles of quality 
selling as used to meet price com- 
petition. Such principles are some- 
times classified by use of the arith- 
metical symbols of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division 
as follows: 

Adding up the benefits : 
1. Guaranteed maximum 
costs. 

2. Guarantee against loss of princi- 


pal. 


limit to 


3. Guaranteed minimum rate of 
interest. 

4. Protection against mortality 
fluctuations. 

5. Certificates furnished _ retired 


members guaranteeing full payment 
of all benefits. 
6. Facilities for annual reports to 
employees as a periodic reminder of 
the benefits the employer is provid 
ing. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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wibhows Anniversary C Aition 


1906 — 1955 


Since 1906, BEST’S LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS has established itself 
as the authoritative reference work in the life insurance field. Now the 
Golden Anniversary edition is offered as a collector’s item, bringing you the 
culminating achievement of Alfred M. Best Company’s 50 years of experi- 


ence in the publication of BEST’S LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS. 


We particularly gratefully acknowledge the splendid cooperation of the 
life insurance company officials of the United States and Canada in its 
publication. 


Specific and detailed information is given as to the historical background, 
operations, as well as complete financial statistics of each company. The 
tabulation at the right shows the full range of data for each company 
which is included in the LIFE REPORTS. 


This commemorative 1955 Golden Anniversary volume of BEST’S LIFE 
INSURANCE REPORTS is necessarily a limited edition. We urge our 
friends and subscribers to send in their requirements promptly in order 
to be sure that their copies will be reserved for them. 


AlFR 


$20.00 





Complete details and 
comments covering fi- 
nancial conditions, man- 
agement and operating 
results. 


PSisi ba 
Significant operating 
ratios for the past five 
years. 


fe Sh tee ae 
Classes and amounts of 


business in force, reserve 
basis, etc. 


General plan of opera- 
tion, territory and offi- 
cers, directors or trus- 
tees. 


"2 Eee ae 
History of growth. 


Reh FRS BI a 3. 
Complete list of all legal 
reserve companies by 
states as well as a tabu- 
lation of the principal 
figures of all fraternals 
and assessments by 
state of origin. 





"ANY, INE. 


73 PATON STREET, NEW YORK 38, MY. 
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7. The presiige value of having a 
pension plan underwritten by a life 
insurance company. 

8. Advantages of impartial third 
party administration. 


Substracting the headaches and 
disappointments. 


1. Problems of keeping up on in- 
vestment market trends, decisions as 
to what investments to make, 
scheduling of maturity dates, etc. 

2. Problem of maintaining the 
proper amount of working capital. 
3. Problem of what to do about 







* ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL believed in himself 
and his ability and followed PLANNED ACTION, 
which led to his invention of the telephone. 


“PLANNED ACTION" by you today can launch 
you on a lifetime, profitable career with National 


capital losses or forced sale of assets 
to obtain working funds. 

4. Problem of locating and» retain- 
ing the services of a competent con- 
sulting actuary. 

5. Problem of evaluating ‘the con- 
sulting actuary’s advice and decid- 
ing whether to follow it or not. 

6. Problems of learning how to run 
an annuity business and teaching a 
staff to handle it. 

7. Concern that after a ‘period of 
time serious deficiencies in the funds 
will develop due to insufficient in- 
terest earnings, capital losses, re- 
tired employees living too long, drop 
in employee turnover, insufficient 


in the American Pattern 
of PLANNED ACTION* 





Reserve Life—the company Strong as the Strongest 


—Enduring as Rushmore! From the Territory of Hawaii 


. . « from California to 


Florida our one hundred and seventy million dollar company is engaged in a 
dynamic expansion program which offers opportunity for you. If you are ready 
for General Agent capacity, contact us today. We will be glad to give you 
complete information without obligation—and of course, all information will be 


held confidential. 


Don't delay—plan your action today and you can go forward with National 
Reserve Life—the company that's really growing! 


H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 


S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board gayi 





oe 2 NATIONAL RESERVE : 
Se eae LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


























. +» @ reputation earned by Central Life’s con- 
sistently excellent record of Safety, Service and 
Strength through six decades. 


. +. @ reputation maintained by Central Life’s 


progressive leadership. 


Over $400 Million in foree. 





number of new entrants or one 
more of a dozen other events. 

8. Problem of keeping records on 
former employees who retain vested 
benefits. 

9. Responsibility of handling 
ployees’ contributions. 

10. Problem of making many de- 
cisions in connection with the annual 
valuation of the plan. 

11. Designing administrative forms 


and setting up a system of adminis- 
tration. 


or 


em- 


12. Allocation of funds on the ter- 
mination of the plan. 

Multiplying the advantages and 
Satistactions : 
1. Relief from concern over whether 
the funding is sound. 
2. No worry about capital losses or 
failure to earn the required rate of 
interest. 
3. Relief from worry if retired em- 
ployees seem to be living too long. 
4. Insurance company handles the 
administration or provides a con- 
venient method for doing so and 
furnishes the 


necessary printed 
forms in either case. 
5. Insurance company maintains 


contact with retired and former em- 
ployees. 
6. Satisfaction of knowing that the 
insurance company bears a share of 
the responsibility for the success of 
the plan. 
7. Satisfaction of knowing that key 
employees will not be spending a 
substantial amount of time making 
decisions on problems that are now 
assumed by the insurance company. 
A pension plan is a very long 
term agreement. The funds held at 
any one time may involve liabilities 
that will run for more than a half a 
century. Because of the many fac- 
tors involved it is impossible to prove 
conclusively whether the ultimate 
cost over such a period will be more 
favorable for a plan whether it is 
insured or administered in a speci- 
fied way on an uninsured basis. 
The best that can be done for an 
uninsured plan is to make an esti- 
mate of the probable cost. The 
nature of this type of estimate is 
such that even the profession’s best 
actuaries can be wrong. The lite 
insurance company can also make 
an estimate but it can go one step 
further and back up its estimate with 
a guarantee. The figures can, there- 
fore, be relied upon. 
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sales 


Bankers Life (lowa): July new business 
jssued and paid-for amounted to more 
than $25 million. Ordinary sales were 
$15,952,711 and group sales were $9 ,452,- 
486. For first seven months new business 
totaled $137,990,516—ordinary $90,568,100 
and group $47,422,416. Insurance in force 
reached a new high at the end of July of 
$2,301, 988,818. 





Bankers National: The $300 million mark 
of life insurance in force was passed. For 
the first seven months paid-for ordinary 
increased 20.6% over last year and ordinary 
insurance in force was 36.8%, greater. 


Continental Assurance: Insurance in 
force amounted to $3,369,826,754 on June 
30. 


Equitable Life Society: During the year 
ending July 31, 1955 new individual 
insurance sold exceeded $1,350,000,000, the 
highest twelve month's record in history. 


Franklin Life: New paid sales during July 
(excluding annuities) totaled $35,049,642, 
a gain of 16.8% over the same month last 
year. Paid business during the first seven 
months of 1955 showed a gain of 16.6% 
over 1954. 


Great-West: New sales so far this year 
are $10 million ahead of same period last 
year with August sales totaling $26,300.000. 


Indianapolis Life: Sales during July were 
the highest in history, showing a gain of 
29°%, over July of last year. Sales for the 
year to date are 16°, ahead of last year. 
Kansas City Life: August 20, 1955 was 
the biggest single day in written produc- 
tion in the history of the company- 
$6,650,081. 


Liberty Life: During the first six months 
of 1955 insurance in force was increased 
by $47,061,997—the total $708,249,000. 


North American (Ili.): Life insurance 
sales for July exceeded production of same 
month of 1954 by more than 70°. New 
life for the first seven months of 1955 is 
63°, over last year. 

Northwestern Mutual: Life insurance 
sales for the first seven months were 7% 
over the corresponding period last year 
with sales through July 31 totaling nearly 
$340 million. 


Oil Industries Life: Claims the all-time 
world mark for production of ordinary 
individual life insurance sales for the 
first year of business—$33,367,450. 





Provident Mutual: New paid business for 
the first six months was $83,078,000, an 
increase of 7.5% over the same period last 
year. Insurance in force rose to $1,678,- 
775,000. 


State Mutual Life: Ordinary business in 
July almost hit $13 million, making it the 
largest July in history. Total production 
for the year to date exceeds $88 million, 
an 18° gain over last year. Paid-for 
group insurance production of more than 
$21 million was the company’s largest 
July. 


U. S. Life: New business of $81,457,538 
was reported during the first six months 
and insurance in force of $757 million at 





ASSETS OVER $176,500,000 
Insurance in Force Over $980,000,000 


Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
Over $127,000,000 
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LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH 


JOB 
SATISFACTION 


The Southland Agent 
finds real satisfaction in 
knowing that his 
opportunities and his 
income are unlimited... 
that he will be rewarded 
in proportion to the 
effort he puts forth. But 
there’s a deeper 
satisfaction ... the 
satisfaction that comes 
through rendering 
worth-while service 

to others. 


Southland cm 





Life insurance) 


Home Office @ Dallas 


e HOSPITALIZATION e GROUP 








the end of the period. 
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Harold E. Pryor, Lorain, Ohio, 
ONLI’s top producer in July. 


Hal Pryor, associated with The Ohio National 
less than six years, has written a remarkable 
record with us, topping it off this July by 
leading the way to first-place honors in the 
sale of new insurance. His persistence in 
adding to The Ohio National’s growing clien- 
tele of policyholders is in keeping with the 
best traditions and netieateindl 

insurance industry, of his fellow agents — 
and of the company itself. 


ideals of the 


Hal Pryor will go on to new honors and 


higher achievements as have other top pro- 
ducers in our organization. We are proud, 
naturally, that men lke Hal, who are The 
Ohio National in the field, consistently seek 
out new opportunities and make the most of 
them. 


It’s no coincidence that these men have 


helped make The Ohio National one 2f the 
industry's leading companies. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
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Group Production, Group Insurance and Group Annuity Coverage 


Continental United States Business 1954 @ All Life, Accident and Health, and Casualty Insurance Companies 





New Business Issued During Year Total in Force December 31 


Number of Number of 
Individuals Total Amount Individuals 
Covered 





of Coverage 




















Group Life $13,173,000,000 27,476,000 $843,400,000 
to 6,097,000,000 7 25,359,000 760,600,000 
7 ate 10,290 904 5,162,000,000 67 22,856,000 676,200,000 





f ‘ Siena 0 
Dependent Coverage 980 i 400,000 
: 1,700,000 
ee 
£56, i 69,100,000 
Group Creditor’s Life 8,5 546, 6,855,000,000 000,000 
915,000,000 I 4,971,000,000 39,700,000 








105,000,000 . 619,000,000 
Wholesale Life (Ordinary) $ 37,000 88,000,000 ; peeved 























Accident and Health ‘ , ‘ 000, 473,600,009 
eekly Indemnity 28,260 ; é : 18,739,000 ,000, 461,000,000 
( ) : 17,623,000 000, 410,100,000 


Hospital Expense 5 ! j 800; 14,281,000 000, 227,300,000 
~~ 900, 14,186,000 193,100,000 
ployee Coverage 3 12,959,000 ‘000; 154,500,000 








Daily Benefit 


20,500,000 729,000 000 285,900,000 
26,800,000 


, 324, ,000, 249,700,000 
20,100,000 f 450, 191,800,000 


ERE | 
S88 | 


Dependent Coverage 
Surgical Expense 
oe Coverage 
Dependent Coverage 
Medical Expense 
~~“ Coverage 


Dependent Coverage 


NNN 
wv 
= 





Maximum Surgical Benefit Maximum Surgical Benefit 
377,700,000 ‘ ; ; 3,287,000,000 
426,400,000 K 14,930,000 3,113,000,000 
390,000,000 13,617,000 2,710,000,000 


Maximum Surgical Benefit Maximum Surgical Benefit 
554,500,000 66,990 654, 4,220,000,000 
626,600,000 19,046,000 3,680,000,000 
493,800,000 15,959,000 2,904,000,000 


. 7,463,000 ng . ° 
* ‘ 6,770,000 . . . 
~ 5,367,000 . . . 


as 


104,100,000 
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8,256,000 
6,960,000 e 
4,748,000 . 


Group Major Medical Expense 19 650 yy nn 
,000 

Regiayee Coverage 226,000 289,000 
500,000 1,093,000 

Dependent Coverage 260 528,000 


243,000 


ae 
g 











Principal Sum 


" 7,800 9,380,800,000 000, 
Group Accidental Death and *8,600 379) *3,055,700,000 $ *11,803,000 *26,244,000,000 
Dismemberment 9,240 I 2,553,800,000 : 10,678,000 22,053,000,000 


13,972,000 



































Total Premiums and Consideration 
G Group Creditors and sac Group Accident 
Year ‘NP Wholewale Life Group Annuities ‘and Health 


1954 $927,000,000 $990,000,000 $1,382,000,000 $3,299,000,000 
1953 831,000,000 *965,000,000 1,239,000,000 *3,035,000,000 
1952 728,000,000 860,000,000 1,022,000,000 2,610,000,000 
1951 624,000,000 f 853,000,000 *2,252,000,000 
1950 559,000,000 y 629,000,000 *1,878,000,000 
1949 489,000,000 ; 460,000,000 *1,479,000,000 
1948 459,000,000 386,000,000 


1,385,000,000 
1947 402,000,000 306,000,000 1,158,000,000 





























* Revised 

Master policies arid certificates providing more than one coverage were counted for each kind of coverage. 

Group annuity data compiled by the Institute of Life Insurance. 

This survey represents data of the 427 United States and Canadian insurance companies which write group insurance. 
Compiled by the Life Insurance Association of America 
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NEW SECURITY 
PROGRAM 





He who would sell financial security to 


others must first have it himself. 


Our Security Program for National Life 
associates in Home Office and Field has 
recently been liberalized to the point 


where we think it is the best in the busi- 





company. 


Despite substantial additions 


plan, there was no increase in individual 


contributions. 


THE 


NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT 








formerly special agent in Dayton with 
Massachusetts Mutual, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Mitchell. 

John I. Quimby, former agent for Aetna 
Life in San Francisco, has been appointed 
assistant manager there. 


Ohic National: Samuel Osborn, assistant 
field service manager, has been appointed 
manager of field service succeeding Albert 
N. Beardshear, resigned. 


Pan-American: Iwo regional group man- 
agers appointed: Paul J. Pace, formerly 
with the Prudential in Dallas, will be 
headquartered in Atlanta, Ga., and 
Harold E. Welch, formerly manager for 
the John Hancock in Tulsa, will be 
stationed in Tulsa, Okla. 


Penn Mutual: Charles J. Jung, Ill, has 
been appointed general agent in New 
Orleans succeeding Dorion Fleming, who 
requested relief from chief responsibility 
but will continue as associate general 
agent. Robert E. Parson has been named 
general agent in Shreveport succeeding 
Forrest L. Forte, who will do personal 
production work with the Shreveport 
agency. 

Paul C. Murphy becomes general agent 
at Oklahoma City upon the resignation of 
S. F. Riebel. 


Provident Mutual: Chester Ledford has 
been appointed manager of the Kansas 
City agency following the resignation of 
Ray T. Wright, general agent. 


Prudential: Frederick A. Schnell, CLU, 
second vice president in the ordinary 
agencies dept. in Newark, will take charge 
of insurance sales activities in Los Angeles, 
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ness, all of it administered by our own 


to the 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 
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HOME OFFICE _NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Exotic New 
WAIKIKI ROOM 





COFFEE SHOP 
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in the Northwest! 


. .. Authentic Polynesian Beverages and Cuisine 


MINNESOTA TERRACE 
. « « Finest Facilities for C 


FAMOUS JOLLY MILLER 
. « « Featuring the Chef's Corner 


«++ Quick, Convenient Service 


THE HOTEL NICOLLET OFFERS YOU THE NORTHWEST'S 
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Appointments as executive directors of 
agencies: William Ingram, Jr., former 
director of agencies in Chicago, and Alan 
L. Reed, former director of agencies for 
the eastern region. 

George B. Underwood, Jr., regional 
supervisor in Boston, has been appointed 
head of the Dorchester (Boston) district. 
Robert C. Wheeling has been appointed 
head of the Uniontown (Pa.) district, and 
Fred Gilberti as head of the Yorkville 
(N. Y.) district. 


Security Life & Trust: Charies M. Beards 
ley, formerly associate actuary of the 
Massachusetts Protective Ass’n and Paul 
Revere Life, assumed the duties of actuary. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Carl Payne, 
general agent in Norwich, will expand his 
operation to include the Albany (N. Y.) 
office, which Louis B. Kaplan directed 
prior to assuming duties of general agent 
in Philadelphia. Rudy T. Schlesinger, 
Jr., has been appointed general agent in 
New York City. 


The Travelers: Herbert I. Trask has been 
appointed secretary of the life department. 

Life underwriting: chief underwriters— 
Newton E. Alling, Edwin Erickson and 
Frank G. Russell; secretaries—Harold A. 
Waterman, Frederick A. Clinton and 
Thomas F. Siegel; assistant secretaries— 
Robert A. Mercer and Clarence G. 
Wahlberg. 

Life, accident and _ health: Francis 
Duncanson, assistant manager at Denver, 
has been promoted to manager there 
succeeding George A. Stoecker, retired: 
Carter Johnson, Jr., field supervisor at 
Dallas, has been promoted to assistant 
manager at New Orleans; Robert B. Bolt, 
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ATIONS! 






Hotel 


NICOLLET 
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assistant manager at San Francisco, has 
been transferred to San Jose in the same 
capacity; field supervisors—Harold_ L. 
Moore (Hartford, Conn.), H. Hilton Lee 
(New York City), James R. Bryant, Jr. 
(Richmond, Va.), Kenneth Hecken (Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) and Victor A. Traub, Jr. 
(Newark, N. J.); agency service repre- 
sentatives—Harry H. Hanbury (Los An- 
geles) and Neil E. Waldo, Jr. (Minne- 
apolis). 

Charles T. Janney, district group super- 
visor at Seattle, has been appointed 
district supervisor of group pensions at 
San Francisco. 


Union Bankers: Jolin Richey, Tennessee 
state manager, has been elected a vice 
president and agency director of the Great 
Lakes region. Phillips B. Bolin has been 
named comptroller. Calvin F. Bennett, 
formerly manager of Columbia (S. C.) 
district office, has been promoted to 
manager of Georgia operations. 

R. H. Stroud has been advanced from 
supervisor of the Louisville district; 
U. N. Williams from agent to manager in 
Dyersburg, Tenn. and W. E. Elkin from 
agent to sales supervisor at Roanoke, Va. 
District managers transferred: J. M. 
Partain from Savannah, Ga., to Lexington, 
Ky., and Leonard Fields from Charlotte, 
N. C., to Columbia, S. C. 

Promotion of branch managers to 
district sales supervisors: Frank J. Toot- 
ham, Wilson, N. C., mobile unit, to 
Charlotte, N. C.; Ethelyn Brown, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., field unit, heads sales in 
Savannah, Ga.; and R. B. Bowler, Birming- 
ham, Ala., to Macon, Ga. Agents advanced 
to branch managers: Jack Watts, Greens- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


boro, N. C.; E. T. Jean, Birmingham, Ala., 
branch #1; and Harold L. Yon, Green- 
ville, S.C. Transfer: E. R. McCorkle from 
head of Chattanooga (Tenn.) branch #1 
to manager of the Clinton (Tenn.) office. 

Charles E. Waitz has been promoted 
from manager at Augusta, Ga., to assistant 
to P. T. High, vice president and agency 
director of the southwest region. John D. 
Adams has been appointed Oklahoma state 
manager. Three Texas district offices 
have been opened: Louis B. Tucker, 
formerly manager at Gainesville, Ga., 
heads the new San Angelo district; Ed 
Willson, formerly head of the Atlanta, 
Ga., district, now manages the Longview 
district; and R. E. Bounds will take over 
the Amarillo office. A new district office 
has been opened in Roswell, N. M., which 
William V. Lehan will head. 


United Life & Accident: Howard T. Ring 
was appointed claims manager. 


ass’n notes 


American College of Life Underwriters: 
The following new trustees were elected 
to the board of trustees: Herbert C. Graeb- 
ner, CLU, who was named dean of the 
American College last year; Gerald W. 
Page, CLU, general agent of the Provident 
Mutual in Los Angeles; and Dr. Edmund 
L. Zalinski, CLU, vice president of the 
John Hancock. Elected as ex-officio mem- 
bers are: Harry Krueger, CLU, general 
agent for Northwestern Mutual in New 
York; R. R. Davenport, CLU, president of 
the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Ass’n and vice president and agency 


director of Southwestern Life; and Herbert 
R. Hill, CLU, president of the Life Under- 
writer Training Council and manager of 
the Life of Virginia in Richmond. 


American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters: The new president is 
George Neitlich, Metropolitan Life, Bos- 
ton. First vice president is Fitzhugh 
Traylor, Equitable of N. Y., Indianapolis, 
and Eugene C. DeVol, National of Ver- 
mont, Philadelphia, is second vice presi- 
dent. The board of directors elected 
William H. Andrews, Jr., Jefferson Stand- 
ard, Greensboro, N. C., secretary. Fred- 
erick W. Floyd, Life of Virginia, Phila- 
delphia, continues as treasurer. 


Controllers Institute of America and 
Controllership Foundation: The new ad- 
dress is Two Park Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
Stanley C. Collins, CLU, is the new presi- 
dent. Vice president is A. Jack Nussbaum, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Milwaukee; secre- 
tary, A. C. Adams, John Hancock, Phila- 
delphia; and treasurer, J. E. Bragg, 
Guardian of N. Y., New York City. 


L.U.T.C. 


Two THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED 
and thirty-six life underwriters, the 
largest number in LUTC history, 
this year successfully completed the 
Life Underwriter Training Coun- 
cil’s two year course of study. This 
brings the total number of LUTC 
graduates to 8,550. 


In addition to this group of gy adu- 
ates, 6,084 men have success /ully 
completed the first year of the 
course and are thus qualified to take 
the second year which will be 
offered this fall. To be an LUTC 
graduate, a man must have com- 
pleted both years of the course. 

All graduates are entitled to 
Graduate’s Certificates which are 
mailed to course committee chair- 
men from headquarters. These 
certificates are customarily pre- 
sented at the first fall association 
meeting by the LUTC chairman. 


L.O.M.A. RESULTS 


EXAMINATION RESULTS of the Life 
Office Management Association Jn- 
stitute have been released. About 
13,500 examinations were written 
this year by employees of 345 life 
companies and associations. A total 
of 769 examination centers were set 
up in the United States and Canada 
and elsewhere. This year’s record 
participation, an increase of 22% 
over 1954, will result in the Insti- 
tute’s awarding 105 fellowship diplo- 
mas, 146 associateship diplomas, and 
1,077 Course I certificates. 








Select Territory: 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
IDAHO KANSAS 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
NEW MEXICO 
OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 


Leads 


Now in 25th Year 
Capital and Surplus 
over $1,750,000 
$117.70 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $43,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 





Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


@ Experienced Agents 
Wanted 


@ Policy Holders and Other 


Top First Year 
Commissions 

Vested Renewals 

Non-Participating and 
Other Policies 

Paying 4% Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


1300 Grant Street * Denver, Colorado 








THE 





Sixty-second Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$195,000,000 to Policyowners 
| ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 | 
. .. The Company also holds over $85,000,000 | 
in Assets for their benefit . 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $221,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 


and service facilities—for those qualified. 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murtuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 | 


and Benefi- 


. . Policies in | 


* 
STATE LIFE | 
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AMERICAN ATLAS Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
New Executive Vice-President 


Charles M. Hansen, formerly actuarial vice-president 
of Bankers Life & Casualty Company of Chicago, is 
now executive vice president, actuary and a director of 
this company and the American Atlas Corporation and 
its affiliates, 


EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society 
New York, New York 


Executive Appointments 


Joseph L. Beesley, formerly field vice-president in 
charge of the New York metropolitan sales department, 
has been promoted to senior vice-president to succeed 
Alvin B. Dalager, who retired September Ist. S. A. 
Burgess, formerly vice-president in the agency depart- 
ment, has been promoted to agency vice-president. 

Melville P. Dickenson, formerly a Philadelphia 
agency manager, was appointed to the new office of 
assistant to the president. 


KANSAS CITY Life Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Joins Legal Staff 


Judge D. W. Gilmore of the 28th judicial circuit of 
Missouri, has resigned to join the legal staff of the 
company. The appointment was effective as of Sep- 
tember Ist. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


50th Anniversary 


The company’s 50th Anniversary celebration which 
began with the agents’ Chicago-Fort Wayne Golden 
Jubilee convention in June was concluded with a Fort 
Wayne celebration on September 15. The day-long 
event began in the morning with a rededication and 
ribbon-cutting ceremony in the entrance plaza of the 
home office building and ended at the Allen County 
Memorial Coliseum that evening with a formal program 
followed by the presentation of Fred Waring and His 
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Pennsylvanians in their new Broadway show, “Hear! 
Hear!” 

Founded by thirty-three citizens of Fort Wayne, the 
corporate organization of the company was completed 
June 12, 1905 and it began business operations Septem- 
ber 1, 1905. During its half century of operation it has 
attained a preeminent position in the life insurance busi- 
ness and it now ranks ninth among all companies from 
the standpoint of insurance in force, 


LOYAL AMERICAN Life Insurance Company 
Mobile, Alabama 


New Company 


This company located at 1050 Government Street 
was licensed May 19 with $600,000 paid-in capital and 
$900,000 contributed surplus. It writes the standard 
forms of ordinary life and group life and accident and 
health on the non-participating plan. 

Officers are: President, James H. Faulkner; vice- 
president and actuary, K. C. Godshalk; vice-president 
and agency director, H. M. Luna; vice-president, B. B. 
Hudnall; secretary, Sam W. Pipes, III; and treasurer, 
David D. Roberts. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Mutualization Approved 


Stockholders of the Midland Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, at a meeting on August 19th, approved the 
proposed mutualization by a vote of 1,787 to 525. 
Directors of the company previously had authorized 
the retirement of the 3,000 outstanding shares at $200 
each, in accordance with the provisions of the Articles 
of Incorporation. 

Prior to the Midland meeting, directors of Ohio 
State Life Insurance Company had approved a plan 
for purchase of the Midland stock and an offer of 
$1,000 per share had been made conditional upon a 
majority of the stock being deposited in escrow with 
Ohio National Bank on or before the August 19th 
meeting. Only 1,060 shares had been so deposited. 
It is believed that Ohio State may institute court action 
to block the mutualization. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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IN SALES... 
INSURANCE-IN-FORCE... | 
SURPLUS... RESERVES | 


| IP! . « » and ELEVATORS. 
| Now in elevators, there 


must also be a “down.” 





Since 1895, however, progress at Security 
Mutual has been UP ONLY ... and that's been 
through depressions, recessions, inflation, defla- 
tion, and wars—both hot and cold. 


WRITE E. A. FRERICHS 
Vice President and Agency Director— 


there's a good spot for YOU to 
“Plan with Security" 


| 
GOING UP? 
| 
| 
| 


_ The SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 














x Montana % Washington * Wyoming * Oregon 
* California 
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NOT IF YOU LOOK AT IT FROM OUR STANDPOINT. 


We at the Provident like to think of our new home office 
building as being built with the trust and confidence people 
have placed in us... the same trust and confidence we 
have acquired through the years with honest and dependable 
service ... the same trust and confidence people place in 
our field force. 


We are justly proud of the high caliber of men who bring 
Provident to the people. It is gratifying to know that the 
reputation we enjoy makes their job just a little bit easier. 


Information concerning opportunities in the ‘Provident 
States’ will be supplied upon request. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life Insurance Company 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


LIFE e ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ¢ HOSPITALIZATION 
ANNUITIES ¢ PENSION TRUST 





* "The Provident States" 
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MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 
New York, New York 


Raises Retention Limits 


The company has increased its retention limits for 
standard and special class risks, including waiver of 
premium and double indemnity. 

The limit for standard risks on permanent plans has 
been raised from $300,000 to $400,000, with $300,000 
as a maximum that MONY will retain at its own risk 
in any one twelve-month period. Term and Five Year 
Modified Life plans have been increased from $200,000 
to $250,000, with the company’s own limit set at $150.- 
000 for any one twelve-month period. Retention limits 
for special class risks, waiver of premium and double 
indemnity have also been rescheduled at higher levels. 


NATIONWIDE LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Becomes Nationwide 
Monthly Premium Plan 


A monthly premium instalment system to permit a 
policyholder to pay for all of his insurance—tlife, fire, 
and casualty—has been devised by the (Westchester ) 
County Trust Company and the Metropolitan New 
York regional office of the Nationwide Insurance Com- 
panies. This is believed to be the first tirne a casualty, 
fire, and life insurance premium budget plan on a 
monthly basis has been offered in the insurance industry. 

According to the plan, the policyholder who wishes 
to “budget” his insurance applies to the agent for a 
loan on all his premiums. He makes a down payment 
and gets a pass book from the County Trust Company 
showing the total payment due the bank each month 
and the total premium he is paying for his auto, fire, 
and life insurance. He pays the monthly payment in- 
dicated, which includes nominal interest or service 
charge. The policyholder may pay only part of his 
premiums this way if he wishes. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Change in Emphasis 


For greater stress upon the fact that it is in the life 
insurance business and not in some other branch of 
the industry, the New England Mutual is changing 
emphasis in its name and wishes to be known hereafter 
as the New England Life. The change does not affect 
the corporate name or the mutual structure of the com- 
pany. When the full name of the company is not used, 
however, it will be called New England Life. The 
company feels that this will also assist public identifi- 
cation of the company. ~ 


NEW YORK LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Straub Appointed Counsel 


Adelbert G. Straub, Jr., most recently deputy super- 
intendent of insurance of the New York Insurance 
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Department, has been appointed a counsel in the legal 
department of the company. 


PAUL REVERE LIFE Insurance Company 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


New Vice-President 


John J. Plumb has been named vice-president and 
director of agencies of the company and the Massa- 
chusetts Protective Association, Inc., and assumed his 
new duties September 15th. He will have over all re- 
sponsibility for the companies’ national accident and 
sickness and life insurance sales and service operations. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS MEN'S Life 


Insurance Company, Denver, Colorado 


Some Business Reinsured 


The Colorado and Utah weekiy premium industrial 
and monthly debit ordinary policies (life, health and 
accident) of this company were assumed by Rio 
Grande National Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas on July 29. 


PROVIDENT LIFE Insurance Company 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
Rumor Disavowed 

The report that Murchison interests of Dallas, Texas, 
are making a move to acquire stock in the Provident 
Life Insurance Company of North Dakota has been 
branded “an idle rumor and without justification” by the 
Murchison interests. They say, “There is no truth to 
the rumor. Murchison interests do not own any Provi- 
dent stock now, are not buying any Provident stock, 
are making no move to acquire any Provident stock, 
and presently have no intention of acquiring any Provi- 
dent stock.” 


PUBLIC SAVINGS Life Insurance Company 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Purchased by Texans 

Effective September 16, stockholders of Western 
State Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas purchased 
control of Public Savings Life Insurance Company at 
a price of more than $3,000,000. 

Simultaneously with the purchase of the South Caro- 
lina firm, Western States reinsured all its business with 
Public Savings Life which is the continuing firm. The 
home office remains in Charleston but the executive 
office is in Dallas. The expanded firm now has over 
$42,000,000 insurance in force and premium income of 
$3,500,000. 

Operations of the company will be directed by the 
official staff of the reinsured Western States headed 
by R. W. Pullen as president. C. E. McCants, founder 
and retiring president of Public Savings, remains as a 
director, while G. L. B. Rivers, former vice-president, 
now is legal counsel in South Carolina. Directors are 
R. W. Pullen, John P. Walker, Jr., Blanton W. Bur- 
ford, A. D, Martin and Herbert M. Prior, all of Dallas, 
and C, E. McCants of Charleston. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Building for thie Fie 


Throughout Life of Georgia’s territory, mod- 
ern district office buildings are rapidly re- 
placing older facilities. The new buildings are 
designed on a standard plan for efficiency, 
comfort, and convenience. They are com- 
pletely air-conditioned. Fifty such buildings 
are in use. Six others will be completed early 
in 1956. 








MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 














NOW... 
Over $1 Billion 


OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


N June, 1955 Liberty National passed the 

$1 BILLION mark of life insurance in 
force. The passing of this milestone has 
been made possible by the well-trained 
group of our associates who ARE Liberty 
National to the owners of more than 
3,000,000 policies who have confidently 
placed their lite insurance programs in our 


care. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
FRANK P. SAMFORD, President 
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UNITE with UNITED 


Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind 
in America 


A Phenomenal Record 
United more than doubled its Income 
in the last Four Years 


1954—$44,765,528.00 


1950—$19,419,315.00 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
by UNITED in 1954 


Financial statement shows the largest amount 
added to policyholders reserve, and the largest 
amount of gain in surplus in any one year during 
the past ten years. 


Total Capital and Surplus $ 7,274,574.51 
Total Life Insurance 
in Force 432,782,517.00 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Chicago, Illinois 




















Life Insurance 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


A Service Company 


Providing 
Life Insurance 
Protection 

For The 
Service Officer, 
Eis Wife and 
Children . .. 


United Services 
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RELIANCE LIFE Insurance Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia 


New Company 


This company located in the Candler Building was 
licensed May 26 with $100,000 paid-in capital and an 
equal amount of contributed surplus. The usual forms 
of ordinary life are issued. All business is non-partici- 
pating except The Founders Plan, which is an endow- 
ment at 65 contract with return of premium benefit and 
guaranteed annual coupons. 

Officers are: President-treasurer, W. A. Lloyd; vice- 
presidents, A. L. Homewood, J. C. Terrell and R. A, 
Goddard; secretary, E. B. Kelso. 


RURAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Merged 


This company was merged into the South Coast Life 
Insurance Company, Houston, Texas effective June 30, 


ST. PAUL Life & Casualty Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


New Company 


Chartered under the laws of Minnesota and sponsored 
by the St. Paul Hospital & Casualty Company, this new 
life company was licensed to transact business on 
August 1. 

Operations of the new company will be confined to 
limited amounts of life insurance on individuals. In 
order to provide agents and brokers of the St. Paul 
Hospital & Casualty Company with a complete line of 
life insurance, however, it also was announced that 
officers of the latter company have been designated as 
general agents for the Wisconsin Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the states of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
North Dakota. 

Officers of the St. Paul Life & Casualty Company 
are; President, Mrs. Mollie M. Imm, who also is presi- 
dent of the St. Paul Hospital & Casualty Company; 
vice-president Russell M. Gessell; secretary-treasurer, 
Donald B. Smith. 


SOUTHERN BANKERS Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Business Reinsured 


The American Atlas Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas recently announced the reinsurance of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 of business in force of this company. 


UNITED Insurance Cempany of America 
Chicago, Illinois 


Capital Reclassification 


Stockholders of this company at a special meeting on 
September 17th approved a change in the capital stock 
from $1,000,000, consisting of 40,000 shares, par $25, to 
$3,000,000, consisting of 1,200,000 shares, par value 
$2.50. The change in capital will be accomplished by 
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the issuance of 30 new shares for each old share held. 
Stockholders at the same meeting also eliminated the 
preemptive rights of holders of the common shares. 

At a meeting on September 20, the capital was further 
increased to $3,125,000, consisting of 1,250,000 shares, 
par value $2.50 each. 


VARIABLE ANNUITY Life Insurance Company 
of America, Washington, D. C. 


Directors 


Members of the board of directors of the company 
include ten business and insurance executives of the 
§ District of Columbia. In addition to George E. Johnson, 
; C.L.U., president of the company, they are vice-presi- 
dent William G. Russell, president of the firm of Hufty, 
Eubank & Russell, Inc., general insurance agents; 
treasurer Gustave Ring, president of the Ring Engi- 
neering Company, Inc.; secretary James M. Earnest, 
Washington attorney; Herman C. Biegel, partner of 
the law firm of Lee, Toomey & Kent of Washington. 
Also, Donald S. Dawson, senior partner in the law firm 
of Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Bird; Raymond A. 
DuFour, C.L.U., life insurance general agent ; Charles 
H. Hillegeist, president of C. H. Hillegeist Company, 
realtors; Francis L. Koenig, president of Francis L. 
Koenig, Inc., builders and developers; and John D. 
Marsh, C.L.U., head of the financial planning organiza- 
tion of J. D. Marsh & Associates. 


WABASH LIFE Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Purchased American Income 


Late in August this company announced that it had 
completed the purchase of the American Income Life 
Insurance Company, Louisville, Kentucky. Operations 
of the acquired company are now being conducted from 
the Wabash Life’s newly constructed home office in 
Indianapolis. 


WESTERN BANKERS MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 
Reinsured 


This company was reinsured by Western Bankers 
Life Insurance Company, August 1. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


New Vice-Presidents 


W. Mead Stillman, formerly vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, has been elected executive vice-president 
and general counsel, and Oscar A. Lichtenberger, treas- 
urer, was elected financial vice-president and treasurer. 
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The Country’s Most Friendly 
Company Offers .. . 


* Modern and attractive agent's and general agents contracts 
to those looking for a permanent connection. 


*& Complete line of life insurance policy contracts from birth 
to age 70 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile 
policy contracts. 


* Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts 
with lifetime benefits. 


* Individual Family Hospitalization contracts. 
* Complete substandard facilities. 


* Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85%, of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 


Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, hio 
and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
R. D. Rogers, CLU, Director of Agencies 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 




















ATLAS... 


. . . according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still available in 

Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 

Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico, Okla- 

homa, Oregon, Texas and Washington. 
Write to— 


rance 


Harry L. Seay, Jr., President 4 A! 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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GALVESTON ISLE 


Indolent, exquisite hours, day and 
night ... where your only sense 
of time is the rhythmic surging 
surf gently caressing sun 
drenched beaches. There’s every- 
thing to do... all sports and 
entertainment facilities . . . and 
exceptional night life. A wonderful 
way of life... and at prices 

you can afford. Investigate Now! 
Color folder and rates upon request. 


Write to hotel BUCCANEER 
or hotel GALVEZ 


on the beach, Galveston, Texas 


GALVESTON ISLE...a symphony 
of Surf, Sand and Sun 

















INDIANA 
HOTEL CLAYPOOL ......... ladionopolis 
LOUISIANA 
JUNG HOTEL......... r New Orleans 
HOTEL DESOTO . New Orleans 
HOTEL PAXTON . Madcnsecs Omohe 
NEW MEXICO 
kee Clovis 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON .. ... Columbie 
TEXAS 
HOTEL STEPHEN F. AUSTIN ese Austin 
HOTEL EDSON ....... bade Beaumont 
HOTEL BROWNWOOD ..... Brownwood 
HOTEL BAKER ...........455- . Deolles 
GEE GUND ccc cc cece: cooes Dolles 
SE EE 2s ce ccccccscces El Pose 
HOTEL BUCCANEER Golveston 
HOTEL GALVEZ dobnesesscer0000 cnn 
HOTEL JEAN LAFITTE ..............Golvestes 
CORONADO COURTS . .. Galveston 
_ Pere Lorede 
HOTEL LUBBOCK ° eee Lubbock 
HOTEL FALLS ‘ — Marlin 
HOTEL CACTUS Son Angele 
HOTEL MENGER . Son Antonio 
ANGELES COURTS . ee San Antonie 
VIRGINIA 
HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE Mountain Loke 


HOTEL MONTICELLO 


TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK—Murray Hill 66990 
CHICAGO—Mohowk 45100 
WASHINGTON—Executive 36481 
MEXICO CITY—36-78-10 
GALVESTON—5-8536 
CLEVELAND—Prospect 1-7827 








AIR CONDITIONED © TELEVISION © RADIOS 

COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED © SWIMMING POOL 
TELEVISION ¢ RADIO © SUPERB SEAFOOD 
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MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 
Equity Markets, The—Stuart F. Silloway ..................May 29 
Expense Problems—Clarence H. Tookey .................... May 77 
Field and Home Office Underwriting—Hmeison Daris ...... June 37 
Group Insurance—J. E. Hellgren ...........ccccccccccceccced July 25 


Income Properties—Perry S. Bower ............... -Sept. 18, Oct. 28 
Jurisdiction of the F.T.C.—Donald Knowlon ¢ 
Legal Spotlight—O. D. Brundidge (Monthly) 
A Look at the Record—Joseph A. Navarre 
A Plain English Policy—Howard Upton 
A Positive approach—“Bugone M. Thore 
The Present } 


ortgage Situation—Claude L. 





The Present Mortgage Situation—/James R. Price ........_, July 21 
Trends and Opportunities—-Henry D0 554 5 dan tne 4.6.86. 8 kos ca Aug. 25 
Underwriting Substandard Term—Frank J. Somers ........ Sept. 29 
The Washington Scene—Claris Adams ..................... .-May 21 
OFFICE METHODS 
Around the Office—Guy Fergason (Monthly) ................ Oct. 57 
Billing Monthly Premiums—Howard M. Watne ........0.0.) July 64 
PONE <CNBINU 5 Seno U ns nk oh kos ek ba dcckclecicn tka Oct. 52 
112 


How to Improve Salary Administration —Guy Fergason 
Management Controls—Dick Carlson ....... 756065 066000066000R 
Microfilm Saves Money—Dolph Cramer ............ 

Mobilizing Record Storage—Herbert Bernstein 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (Monthly) 
Office Equipment Directory (Monthly) .. 
io. son wait. 4 | “ply ieee eREgeaRe: 
Seating Requirements—Lyne S. Metcalfe 








Standardization A ge OS Are July 56 
Terminal Digit Filing—Winifred Shaughnessy ..............May 61 
rraining File Clerks—Bertha Weeks ........................ Oct. U1 


What You Should Know About Paper—Alven S. Ghertner 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. (Monthly) ..Oct. 43 


..June So 


C.L.U. Questions & Answers—American College 
Part B—General Education ...............0ccccece June 50, July 
Part C—Laws, Trusts, and Taxes ................4 Aug. 29, Sept. 3: 
he, EE EE IN ME LAA gels pint Oct 


Disability Insurance for Key Personnel—Joe EF. Whittington .May 
Insured Pension Plans—Raymond F. Houseman Oct 
Life Insurance Competes—Holgar J. Johnson 
Organize for Sales—O. Alfred Granum 





Potential Unlimited—Howard Hotz, C.L.U. ........... 0000 
Prolong Your Agency’s Life—Charles W. Pe Sa cickcnntwesedll 2 
Sales Contests—Lyne 8. Metcalfe ..........0ccccccecceccree -May : 
Should An Agent Advertise?—Guy D. Doud ................ 

So You Want to be a General Agent—Guy D. Doud ........ Oct. : 
Training Group Personnel—Richard I. Finnell, Thomas EF. 


Baldwin and Thomas P. Coyle ......c.ccccccvcccccscnceces Sept. 9 
Why Is An Agent?—Guy D. Doud 


Best’s Life News 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Accident‘and Health Developments .......... 


Company Developments 
Conventions ‘Ahead . 
Home Office and Field Appointments 


Insurance Stock SEED Sc escrcedacasccese 


BAGO BOD: 5 cc dcccccccsccicssessess 


New Directors 


Sobeessasvpwee Oct. 33 New Publications .... 
cccvccsceceden Oct. 8 Policy Changes ....... 
A SF Oct. 8 Reports on Companies 
ocvcccesheveee Oct. 103 BED: cr ccceccssatozcce 
RENN RE BE Oct BS WRRCURES ..206008%s 
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060 bbb.6 0005 0540005050006000008 0s s0600% Oct. 12 
des eCeeeCbes Per ceesdecteecesessbeoscesase Oct. Ti 
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00h 6sened send 500060000 060600600080608 Oct. 101 
TOTUTETTI TT TTT TTET Lt Oct. 79 


COMPANY REPORTS—(From May 1955) 


American Atlas Life, Dallas : 
(Aquires LaSalle Casualty) ...... Sept. 99 
(New executive vice-president) _. Oct, 107 

American Christian Life, Fargo, N. D. 


Changes Title) ...ccccccscccsece Aug. 75 
american Income Life, Louisville 

(Purchased) ....ccecccceseesceees Oct. 111 
American Life, Birmingham 

(Offer Made for Stock) ...........4 ug. 75 
American United Life, Indianapolis @ 

(Enters Group Field) ............- July 67 
Atlantic National Life, Anniston ui 

(New Company) ........0-eeeeeeee July 67 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore 

(Elects New Officers) ............4 Aug. 75 
Bankers National, Montclair 

(Officers Elected) ..............05- July 67 


Bankers Security Life, Oklahoma City 

(Title Change—New Home Office) Sept. 99 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 

(Officers Promoted) ............++ June 97 
Blue-Cross, Blue-Shield, New York 

(Approve Catastrophe Coverage) ..June 97 
Business Men's Assurance, Kansas City 

(Enters Georgia) ..........eee00. Sept. 99 


California Life Insurance Company, Oakland 


(Annual Report) ..............-++4 ug. 75 
Capitol Cooperative Life, Denver “ 

Divides Surplus Fund) .......... May 87 
Carolina Home Life, Burlington 

(New Company) .....-..+--.s005- Sept. 99 
City National Life, Fort Worth a 

(New Company) ......eeeeeeeeeees July 67 


Coastal States Life, Atlanta . 
(Estate Builder Contract Forbidden) 
Aug. 75 
College Retirement Equities Fund, New 
York ” 
(Annual Report) .............++++ June 97 
Colonial Life, East Orange , 
(Quarterly Stockholders’ Dividend) = 
June 97 
Columbus National Life, At'anta 
(Three Companies Merging) ...... Sept. 99 
Columbus National Life, Columbus 
(Merged with Columbus National of 
DED. sca wccbuedtaseedssosecetae OP 
Connecticut General, Hartford he 
(Writes Health Plan) ............ July 67 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(Over $3,000,000,000 in Force) ....Sept. 99 
Connecticut Savings Banks, Hartford 


(Adds New Bank) .............-++ June 97 
Continental Life, Toronto 

(Control Acquired) .............- Sept. 100 
Cosmopolitan Life, Memphis 

(Plans Expansion) .............++¢ Aug. 76 


David Crockett Life, Fort Worth 
(Elects Vice-President) 
Dixie Life & Health, Tampa 
(Company Reinsured) ...........-- May S7 
Dixie Life, Newnan 
(Merged with Columbus National of 
BUEAMER) cccccccccccccccsccecces Sept. 99 


Equitable Life, Des Moines 
(OGicer Promotions) .....ccccccces July 68 
Equitable Life, New York 
(Writes Trade Workers Annuity) Aug. 76 
(Executive Appointments) ....... Oct. 107 


Farm Bureau Ins. Companies, Columbus 
(Executive Changes) 
Farmers New World Life, Seattle 
(Elects Executive Vice-President) July 68 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 
(Denies F.T.C. Charge) .......... June 97 
Fortune Life, Anniston 
UE 8 on anaes pace tn July 68 
Franklin Life, Springfield 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ........: Aug. 76 


General Life Insurance, Atlanta 
(Merged with Columbus National of 


~ AUPE) occarcasccteseccceccoes Sept. 99 
Georgia Bankers National, Atlanta 

_ (Proposed New Company) ........ une 98 
Gleaner Life, Detroit 

(Societies Merge) New Home 

’ OER SAE ry rere May 87 
Great Southern Life, Houston 

_(Re-Enters Arkansas) ............ July 69 
Great Southwest Life, Dallas 

i>)! So eee Aug. 77 
_ (New Vice-President) ............4/ Aug. 77 
Great Western Life, Oklahoma City 

(New Vice-President) ............. July 69 
(Offers Additional Stock) ......... July 69 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

(New Chief Executive Officer) July 69 
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Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery ” 
(Elects New Vice-Presidents) ....May 87 


Home Friendly Insurance, Baltimore 
(New Officers Elected) ............ June 98 
Hiome State Life, Oklahoma City 
(Writes Fire Fighters Benefit Group) 
Aug. 77 
ICT Corporation, Dallas 
(Acquires Interest in National 
ant June 100 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 
Cy WED sc cacssaccecevses Sept. 100 
Industrial Life, Dallas 
(New Vice-President) 
InsurOmedic Life, Dallas 
(Purchases Home Office) .......... July 70 
International Bankers, Fort Worth 
rr ..June 9S 


Terre eee July 69 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 
(Heads Investment Departments) Aug. 78 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Reduces Group Polio Rates) .. June 98 
(New Vice-President) ...........:. June 99 
(Small Group Package Policy) .-July 70 


(Expands Group Coverages) ......2 Aug. 77 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
(Joins Legal Staff) .............. Oct. 107 


Life & Casualty, Nashville 
(Territorial Expansion) ........ Sept. 100 
Life Companies, Inc., Richmond 


(New Com@Gmy). .cccecccrcsccscs Sept. 100 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 

(Expands Operating Territory) ...May 87 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 

50th Anniversary) ..............- Oct. 107 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 

SE CIND. Givenesccdvncsees Oct. 107 


Manhattan Life, New York 
(New General Counsel) 
Mercantile Security Life, Dallas s 
(Stock Increase Voted) ..........- May %7 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 
(New Accident & Sickness Program) 


Aug. 78 
(Mutualizing) ...........00+-00++ Sept. 101 
(Mutualization Approved) ....... Oct. 107 
Midland National Life, Watertown 
(Purchase Offer Accepted) ........- May 87 
(Elects Executive Vice-President) .June 99 
(Officers Promoted) ..........+.+- July 70 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) ....... June 99 
Muscle Shoals Life, Florence 
(New Company) ....cccccseccccess July 71 


Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
Mutual of New York, New York 


(Hospital Policy Premium Cut) ..June 99 


(Raises Retention Limits) ........ Oct. 108 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 

(ICT Affiliation) ..........--+++- June 100 
National Equity Life, Little Rock x 

(New Vice-President) .........-.- July 71 


National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 
National Founders Life, Houston 


(New Company) .......-eeeeeeeeeed Aug. 78 
National Life, Toronto a: 
(Official Changes) ........-.+++++04 Aug. 78 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ...... June 99 


National Life, Montpelier : 
National Masonie Provident, Mansfield 

(Schultz Elected Secretary) ....June 100 
National Old Line, Little Rock 

(New Executive Vice-President) .June 100 
National Travelers, Des Moines 

(Revises Additional Benefit 


BIGOTED co cccesescccoccccecccece June 100 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 4 
(Becomes Nationwide) ........... Oct. 108 


(Monthly Premium Plan) ........ Oct. 108 
New England Life, Boston = 
(Enters Group A & H) .........-4 Aug. 78 
(Change in Emphasis) .......... Oct. 108 
New Mexico Life, Albuquerque a 
(Investment in the Company) ....July 71 
New York Life, New York 
(New Vice-President) .......... June 101 
(Revises N. Y. State Juvenile Policy) 
June 101 


(Staff Changes) ............+5. Sept. 101 
(Straub Appointed Counsel) ...... Oct. 108 
New York Savings Banks Life, New York 
(Increases Dividend Scale) ....... May 88 
North American Reassurance, New York 
(New Rates for Women) ......... July 71 


Northeastern Life, New York 
(Elects New Chairman of Board) Aug. 79 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 


(To Write Rated Lives) ........ Sept. 101 
(Correction Notice) ............. Sept. 102 


Northwestern National, Minneapolis 


(New Vice-President) ........... June 101 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 

(Partial Restoration of Benefits) ..May 88 


(Mutualization Plan Upheld) ....Aug. 79 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Elects Vice-President) ........... July 72 


(New Employee Major Medical 


CVRD oc cccctecccsceceseccee July 72 
*aul Revere Life, Worcester 
(New Vice-President) ............ Oct. 109 


Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 
(Personnel Director Appointed) 
Pilot Life, Greensboro 
(Over $1,000,000,000 In Force) 
Preferred Life, Dallas 
(Blects New Officers) ............May 88 
Professional & Business Men's, Denver 
(Some Business Reinsured) ...... Oct. 109 
Provident Life, Bismarck 


..Jduly 72 


.. Sept. 102 


(Officers Promoted) ............. June 101 

(Rumor Disavowed) ............. Oct. 109 
Prudential, Newark 

(New Vice-President) ........... June 101 


(Increases Net Retention) ........2 Aug. 79 
Public Savings Life, Charleston 


(Purchased by Texans) .......... Oct. 109 
Reliance Life, Atlanta 

RS ere ereere Oct. 110 
Rural Life, Dallas 

PEE kndansccdddbosdendand adi Oct. 110 
St. Paul Life & Casualty, St. Paul 

ee io cde cedl Oct. 110 


Security-Connecticut Life, New Haven 


(New Company Chartered) ....... July 72 
(Organization Completed) ...... Sept. 102 


Security Mutual, Binghamton 
(Van Schaick Chairman of Board) 
June 102 
South Coast Life, Houston 
(Merges with Rural Life) ........ Oct. 110 
Southern Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Business Reinsured) ............ Oct. 110 
Southland Life, Dallas 
(Board Approves Southland Center) 
uly 72 
Southwestern Life, Dallas ered 


(Elects Vice-President) ........... May &8 
(Territorial Expansion) ......... June 102 
Standard Union Lite, Montgomery 
(Correction Notice) ............. Sept. 102 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(New Major Medical Expense 
, .) eer penesanednndes.coees May 88 
Travelers, Hartford 
(Stock Change Authorized) ...... June 102 
(Stock Split 20 for 1) ............/ Aug. 79 
(Stock Dividend 1 for 4) ........../ Aug. 79 
(Staff Promotions) ............. Sept. 102 
Union Bankers Insurance, Dallas 
Uaeaeas) bnee6eess he cessiaces Sept. 103 
United Bankers Life, Dallas 
_ (Acquires City Block) ............ May 89 
United Services Life, Washington 
(New Director of Agencies) err May 89 
United States Life, New York 
_(Appoints General Counsel) ...... May 89 
United Insurance, Chicago ; 
(Change of Name) .............. June 102 


=_ 


’nited Insurance Company of America, 
Chicago 
(Formerly United Insurance) 


a --..Jdune 102 
_(Capital Reclassification ) 


eeesceces Oct. 110 


United Life & Accident, Concord 

(Elects New President) ........../ Aug. 79 
Variable Annuity Life, Washington 

TeUOOT SED n.n5000005000400 Sept. 108 

(Directors) ..... Oe a eye Oct. 111 
Wabash Life, Indianapolis 

(Purchases American Income) ....Oct. 111 


Washington National, Evanston 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ...... June 102 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 

CRS FORE) 5.c5 cocsceccsssvcees May 89 
Western Bankers Life, Dallas 

(Reinsures Western Bankers Mutual) 


Oct. 111 
Western Bankers Mutual, Dallas 
SED dcvadrdrhowdheestccees Oct. 111 
Western States Life, Fargo 
(Offer made for Control) ..... ...Sept. 103 
Western States Life, Dallas 
(New Vice-President) ........... June 102 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(New Vice-Presidents) .......... Oct. 111 
113 





OF ADVI 


Affiliated National Hotels 

American National, Galveston, Texas 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 


Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado 

Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. ...........ccccesccccces 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 

Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Ill. 

Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, Mo. 


California-Western States, Sacramento, Calif. 

REE, e.g SPO Wig SND EI, oc cc ck ccccctcncccctcaece 
Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa. ................000- 
Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. ............ 
Columbus Mutual Life. Columbus, Ohio 

Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. ..................5- 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. .................06: 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 


Eastman Kodak Co., (Verifax Div.), Rochester, N. Y. ......... 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. .........cccccccccccceecs 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. ...............00005 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 

Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 

Dare eee COP, Tee, Brew TOR, IN. Be occ cisccecccecnncvcss 
Franklin Life, Springfield, I. 


ES ne ne ee 
yeneral American Life, St. Louis, Mo. ..........2.cccccccscceee 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Calif. 

Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 

Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 

SL Oey nig | NOON MOT TS cn. ce awencbbecoccectececians 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. ...... 


Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. ..................... 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. 


Memes Ur LU, “MD RONEN, ME a5 ccccccscccnrciceceseces 


De RGR I ME Ny. s sawanen ccd decicicnviacssavccecces 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 

ee RE SRG, (co aivcib ib buh eneheso0be0as 00060008 ses 
Life Insurance Investors, Inc., Chicago, Ill. .................. 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. .................00605 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, Iowa 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. ................ 
a ae ae a Sere Pere ee eee 


Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 

Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 

Momarch EAts, BOciMGAels, MAG... ic. cccccccsccccsesceseceses 
Mutual Life of New York, New York, N. Y. 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 

National Fidelity Life, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. .................... 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 

Demeeeen GRE Teme; TAGS BOGE, AGE. onc ceccnesiniececcicowes 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 

ee ee) Pn, Ey, I, I, onc cc cccnccccbbcessnee depen 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

North American Life, Chicago, Il. 

Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. ................... 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. ........ Back Cover 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. ...............-.eee0: 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. 

Paul Ravete Eife, Worcester, Maas. ooocccccccccvcccccceseccess 
Peirce Dictation Systems Corp., Chicago, Ill. ..............600. 
Precision Mfg. Co., Evanston, Ill. 

Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 

Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Recordak Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 

Remington Rand, Inc., (Management Controls Div.), N. 
Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 

Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 


Mocerity DemeRt Tht, Temekh, Mae. <osiccccccccccscccosesacecsé 
Security Mutual Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Sees Geek Ce WE, oA. ceacceaadschsnsvecescenue 
Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, Ill. 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. ..................0-00: 
State Farm Life, Bloomington, Ill. .............. Inside Front Cover 
ene ees IN MIM on nonce cccdcndcsckaussevsesnueeeee 
Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Il. 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Comm. .........ccccsccccccccces 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. .............ee008 


Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Cal. ... 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 

United Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Il. 

United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. 

United Services Life, Washington, D. C. ............ cece ce eeee 


Visi-Shelf File, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. ..................0000: 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 


Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


Best’s Life News 





